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INTRODUCTION 


Ten years ago I published a booklet under the above title. Two 
large printings were sold. But the booklet was too small. People want- 
ed to know more about Frances Slocum and the land where she lived. 
‘The Lost Sister Among the Miamis”’ told the story of her life. Four 
printings were made and sold. That book is now out of print. Still 
they ask for the story. Since then thousands of people have visited the 
monument and traveled over parts of the trail. 

Two reasons prompt me to write this little book. One is to tell 
the story again for those who have not heard it. The other is to let 
people know more about one of the most beautiful and interesting 
rivers in America. 

I have drawn freely from other books I have written. In them I 
have stated at length source material for information. For this book 
I have consulted freely with my very good friend, Hon. Hal Phelps, 
judge of Miami Circuit Court, a life long student of Indian history 
and a lover of the Mississinewa. To him and any others whom | have 
questioned, I owe my special thanks. I am much indebted to Miss Ada 
Louise Duckwall for many of the drawings in the book. Mrs. Winger 
has read the manuscript and has made appropriate corrections and sug- 
gestions. The pictures of the Trail were taken by an amateur, with a 
Brownie camera, over a period of years, on many trips made by the 
author along the Mississinewa. 

I dedicate this little book to my students at the Indian Village 
School and to my many friends along The Frances Slocum Trail. 


OTHO WINGER, 


APRIL 1, 1943 


THE FRANCES SLOCUM TRAIL 
By Otho Winger 
PART I 
FRANCES SLOCUM 


A CHILD STOLEN BY INDIANS 


A long time ago in the Wyoming Valley along the Susquehanna 
River in Pennsylvania, there lived a five year old girl whose name was 
Frances Slocum. She had seven brothers and two sisters. Her parents 
were Jonathan and Ruth Tripp Slocum. They had brought their fam- 
ily from their old home in Rhode Island a long way through the forest 
to their new home. Many of their neighbors also had moved here be- 
cause of much good farming land. 

The year in which our story begins is 1778. The Revolutionary 
War was going on. The American colonists were trying to win their 
independence from the English government. The Indians generally 
were helping the English fight the Americans. During the summer of 
1778 the Indians and some British soldiers came into the Wyoming 
Valley and killed more than two hundred men, women and children. 

Most of the people who escaped fled to the neighborhood fort for 
safety. Some of them went back to their old homes in Connecticut. 
Jonathan Slocum did not fear the Indians and remained with his fam- 


ily in their home near the Village of Wilkes-Barre. The Quakers and 
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the Indians had been friends ever since William Penn, the Quaker, 
had treated the Indians so kindly. Jonathan Slocum wore the broad 
brimmed Quaker hat. The Indians knew he was a Quaker and did not 
molest him or his family. 

The oldest brother of Frances was Giles. Though only eighteen 
he had gone with the older men to fight the Indians and save their 
homes. His father, being a Quaker, did not want him to fight. When’ 
the Indians heard that Giles had fought against them, they were 
angry. They did not know that he had fought against his father’s will. 
So they planned revenge. 

Everything was going well at the home of Jonathan Slocum on 
the morning of November 2, 1778. Mr. Slocum and his father-in-law, 
Isaac Tripp, were working in the fields. Mrs. Slocum was busy with 
her work about the house. Frances was playing with her three year old 
brother, Joseph. Her older sister, Mary, was helping her mother with 
the work. Two neighbor boys, named Kingsley, were grinding a knife 
in the yard. The older Kingsley boy, Nathan, wore a soldier’s suit. All 
would have been happy but for the fact that so many of their friends 
had recently been killed. No Indians had been seen for some time and 
the people thought they were all gone. 

Suddenly a gun was heard. The mother was horrified to see three 
Indians coming towards the house. They had shot Nathan Kingsley 
and were cutting off his scalp. The mother told the children to hide. 
She took the baby and ran to the thicket. Judith and Isaac followed 
their mother. Frances hid under the stairway. Mary took little Joseph 
and started towards the fort. An Indian started after her but seeing 
how brave she was, laughed and let her go. 

The Indians went into the house and looked everywhere for sugar 
and other things they might like. As they came down the stairway, 
one of them saw the feet of little Frances at the closet door. He 
pulled her out and took her to the yard. Another found her crippled 
brother, Ebenezer, twelve years old. The third Indian took Wareham 
Kingsley and all started for the woods. 

The mother seeing her children carried away by the Indians 
rushed from her hiding place to help them. She pointed to Ebenezer 
with his crippled feet. So they let him go. But one of the Indians 
threw Frances over his shoulder and started off with her. The mother 
pleaded but the hard hearted Indian paid no attention. Little Frances 
cried and called for her mother. With one hand holding out of her 
eyes her beautiful auburn hair and with the other reaching out for 
help, she cried, “Mother, Mother.” ‘That was the last view the moth- 
er ever had of little Frances. 


THEYLONG SEARGH FORTHE LOsT SIS FER 


The news spread rapidly that Frances had been stolen by the 
Indians. Mary, with her little brother, soon reached the fort and 
told what had happened. A company of soldiers came to see about 
it. The father, grandfather, and older brothers came from _ the 
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fields. The mother was wild with grief to think that her little Frances 
was in the hands of angry Indians. They might tomahawk her any 
moment. The brothers and sisters were crying. Jonathan Slocum 
was usually brave and calm but this was too much for him to bear 
calmly. He permitted the soldiers to help him look for the stolen 
child. 

With Indians on the war path it was not safe for individuals 
to go very far into the woods. Groups of soldiers and neighbors 
searched everywhere in the neighborhood. The Indians might be 
hidden somewhere in the mountains. They might have taken to 
their ponies and be far away on the road home to their villages. No 
trace of them could be found. As night came on, all parties return- 
ed but Frances had not been found. 

That night was a sad one for the Slocum family. There were 
nine other children in the home but little Frances, because of her 
beauty and cheerfulness, was the pet of the household. Now to 
think of her being in the hands of the Indians who knew no pity 
when angry was enough to break their hearts. 

The next day the soldiers searched again but found no trace of 
Frances, neither that day—nor the next—nor the next. Because the 
war was on, and the Indians were fighting the Americans, it was 
not safe for even small bands of soldiers to go very far into the 
forests or mountains. Jonathan Slocum now felt he would have to 
trust his lost child to the care of God. 

As the days grew shorter and the nights grew longer, Frances’ 
mother thought much about her lost child. If she were living 
would she be getting anything to eat. Would the Indians treat her 
kindly? Would she have enough to wear? A few days before 
Frances was taken, her parents had bought her a new pair of shoes. 
She was barefooted when the Indians took her. Now the little shoes 
reminded the mother every hour of her lost child. She would often 
say: “Oh, if Frances could only have these little shoes.”’ 

More sorrow was to come to the Slocum home. Six weeks after 
Frances was taken, the Indians came again. This time they went in- 
to the fields instead of the house. They shot and killed Jonathan 
Slocum and his father-in-law, Isaac Tripp. They also wounded 
William, an older brother of Frances, but he escaped to the fort. 
Again the Indians fled before the soldiers could arrive. ‘Then they 
came no more. They had satisfied their revenge in thinking wrong- 
ly that Jonathan Slocum had not been true to them. 

We will never know the grief and sorrow of that Slocum 
home in the days that followed. Father and grandfather were dead. 
No word whatever came from Frances. Was she living or dead? 
Where was she? The mother could be reconciled to the death of her 
husband and father. She knew where they were buried. But the un- 
certainty about Frances was the hardest to bear. Somehow she be- 
lieved that she was still living somewhere and that some time they 


would find her. 


After three years this cruel war was over. The Americans had 
won their independence. The English had made peace. The Indians 
were more peaceful. The Slocum bovs had become young men and 
had become successful in business. The mother would have them go 
in search of their lost sister. They went to Niagara Falls in hope 
of discovering her among white captives who often returned there 
hoping to find their relatives. They offered large rewards for some 
word about Frances, but heard nothing. Later the mother of 
Frances made the long journey to Niagara to look among the cap- 
tive children collected there. But she had to return home disap- 
pointed. 

In a few years Wareham Kingsley, who had been stolen when 
Frances was, returned home. He told them about what happened 
to Frances until the time they were separated by the Indians. Then 
he saw her no more, but he gave this good news that the Indians 
were treating her kindly. One day a young woman came to the Slo- 
cum home. She said she had been stolen by the Indians when a 
child and wondered whether she might not be the lost Frances. 
Mrs. Slocum received her kindly but could find no reason to believe 
that this woman was her lost child. 

The brothers of Frances, urged on by their mother, spent 
years and thousands of dollars in search for their lost sister. They 
made long trips through Pennsylvania, Ohio, southern Canada and 
Michigan, hoping to get some trace of Frances. But the Indians 
could not, or would not, give out any information. The mother liv- 
ed twenty-eight years after Frances was stolen. She, with her sons 
and daughters, was well to do, but she was never happy. She could 
not forget her lost daughter. Somehow, somewhere, she believed 
Frances was living and urged her sons and daughters that, after 
her death they should continue the search for their lost ‘sister. 


“They searched through many a forest wild 
And swelling rivers crossed; 
And yet the years brought on their wings 
No tidings of the lost. 
“Age sprinkled on their heads its frost; 
They cherished still that name; 
But from the forests of the west 
No tale of Frances came.” —Todd 


A STRANGE STORY FROM THE FAR WEST 


Twenty-eight, thirty-eight, forty-eight and fifty-eight years 
had passed since Frances Slocum had been stolen by the Indians. If 
she were alive she would now be an old woman. The brothers and 
sisters still living were all old men and women. The mother had 
been dead thirty years and most of the old neighbors were gone too. 
Most people had forgotten the story of the lost sister. Her brothers 
and sisters thought she surely was dead. They had given up all 
hope of ever finding her. 


Z 


The Indian wars were over. The red men had given up the 
fight to keep the white men out of their territory. Many people 
were moving from Pennsylvania and other eastern states to Indiana 
and other western states. There were yet many Indians living in 
Indiana, but they were soon to be moved west of the Mississippi 
River. Only one small reservation along the Mississinewa River was 
left to the Indians. 

In 1835 at Logansport, Indiana, there was a young man nam- 
ed George Washington Ewing. He was a trader with the Indians. 
He sold goods to them and would purchase what they had to sell. 
He would often go on horseback along the Wabash and Missis- 
sinewa Rivers where most of the Indians lived. One day when he 
was out along the Mississinewa, he became so busy trading with the 
Indians that when darkness came he was seven miles from Peru, 
the nearest town. Mr. Ewing knew the Indians well and decided to 
ask to stay all night at one of their cabins. He came to one that 
was much better than the ordinary Indian home. It was a double 
log house, near a large spring. A number of other buildings around 
made the place look like a village. 


When Mr. Ewing asked to stay all night he was given a wel- 
come. Two Indian women served him a good supper. The husband 
of one of these women talked to him quite friendly in the Miami 
Indian language. The other young woman seemed to be a widow 
with two little girls. But the person who interested him most was 
an old woman who seemed to be head of the house. All other mem- 
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bers paid special respect to her. The evening was spent in pleasant 
conversation, for Mr. Ewing could speak the Miami Indian lang- 
uage. 


When time came to retire, the old woman asked Mr. Ewing to 
wait awhile for she had something special to tell him. She waited 
until she was certain the rest had gone to bed and then she began 
to tell him a most remarkable story. She said she was not an Indian. 
Mr. Ewing had already begun to suspect that, although she looked 
very much like one and could speak only the Indian language. 
Raising the shawl from her arm, she showed him that her skin was 
as white as that of any white woman, where the sun had not had a 
chance to make her skin tanned. She told him that she had been 
stolen from her home when a child by the Indians, who had raised 
her as their own. She had been married twice; first to a Delaware 
who was not a good husband. Her second husband was a Miami 
chief, She-po-co-nah, who had now been dead a few years. They had 
had four children: Two sons were dead and buried up on the hill 
beside their father. Her two daughters were living with her. The 
husband of the older daughter lived with them. His name _ was 
Te-qua-ke-aw. He was known to the white pioneers as J. B. Brouil- 
lette. His wife’s name was Ke-ke-nok-esh-wa. They had no chil- 
dren. The youngest daughter was a widow with two children. H-- 
name was O-zah-shin-quah. These made up the household ot the 
old woman. She could not remember her name before sne was stol- 
en. The Indians called her Ma-con-a-quah, meaning Little Bear Wo- 
man, because she was so strong. She said her father’s name was 
Slocum, (that he was a Quaker and wore a broad brimmed hat.) Be- 
fore she was stolen they lived in the east by a big broad river. 


Maconaquah told Mr. Ewing that she had never told her story 
before because she feared her white relatives might find her and 
take her from her Indian family. She said that the Indians had al- 
ways treated her well. She now had a good house, much land and 
plenty to make her happy. Because her husband had been deaf, her 
home and the adjacent buildings were known as the Deaf Man’s 
Village. The only reason why she was telling her story now was 
that she was sick and thought she would not live long. She could 
not think of dying and not telling her story to some one. She 
asked Mr. Ewing not to tell her story to any one while she was liv- 
ing. 

The next day this young man returned to Logansport. He 
could not forget the wonderful story this old white Indian woman 
had told him. He could not keep it to himself, so he told it to his 
mother. She told her son that he must try to get this story back 
east, where some of the relatives of the old woman might still be 
living. But to whom could he write? Where could he write? Since 
the old woman told him that when a child she had lived near the 
Susquehanna River, that helped him to think. So he wrote a letter 
to the postmaster at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, for that town was not . 
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far from the Susquehanna. He told the postmaster the story of the 
old white Indian woman, who said that her father’s name was Slo- 
cum. He asked the postmaster to try to get the information to some 
one of that name. 

The letter reached Lancaster all right. Mrs. Mary Dickson was 
then in the post office and read the letter. It seemed so strange that 
she could not believe it, so she laid the letter aside and soon forgot 
about it. There it lay for two years. Then a young man, John 
Forney, became postmaster. He found this letter and was interested 
in it. He had it published in the town paper, The Lancaster Intel- 
ligencer. People read it and were interested. Slocum had become a 
prominent name along the Susquehanna. The Rev. Samuel Bowman, a 
friend of the Slocums, sent a copy of the paper to Joseph Slocum, 
who lived at Wilkes-Barre. Joseph was the little brother whom his 
sister, Mary, took to the fort the day that the Indians stole Frances. 
That was nearly sixty years ago. Could it be possible that this was 
some real news about Frances? 

Jcnathan Slocum, son of Joseph, at once wrote Mr. - Ewing 
at Logansport to know whether the old woman was still living, for 
this letter about her had been written two years before. It took 
some time for him to get a reply, but Mr. Ewing wrote that the 
old woman was still living and suggested that they make a visit, if 
they were still interested. 


FRANCES SLOCUM Is FOUND By HER BROTHERS 
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FINDING THE LOST SISTER 

The Slocums were now convinced that they had word about 
their Lost Sister. After some correspondence with scattered mem- 
bers of the family, it was arranged that Joseph of Willkes-Barre 
and Isaac and Mary of Bellevue, Ohio, should make the journey 
in a new search for their lost sister. Such a trip would be a difficult 
trip for old people. Joseph and Isaac were past sixty, while Mary 
was nearly seventy. There were no railroads or autos one hundred 
years ago. There were a few canals, and carriage roads were very 
poor. 

Joseph rode from Bellevue on horse back. Isaac and Mary came 
by carriage. In a few days they met at the Bearss Hotel in Peru, 
then a small village on the Wabash river. Mary was too much worn 
out to go with her brothers farther to see their sister. So she re- 
mained at the Bearss hotel while the brothers, with a Mr. Miller as 
guide and interpreter, rode horseback up the Mississinewa River to 
where Mr. Ewing said that he had met the old woman. When they 
came near the Deaf Man’s Village they were met by Captain 
Brouillette, who gave them a welcome to his Indian home. The old 
woman, however, received them coldly. She would not talk much 
at all. When Mr. Miller told her that these men thought she was 
their long lost sister, she would not believe it. She rather thought 
these men were trying to deceive her and rob her of her home. Was 
this old Indian woman really their sister, Frances? 


Joseph said he would know her by one mark. Before she was 
stolen, while playing with her in their father’s blacksmith shop, he 
had accidently struck her finger with a hammer and cut off the 
end of it. Sure enough this old woman had a stub finger. She said 
that her brother had cut it off before she was stolen. That was 
proof enough but there was one more. She said that her father’s 
name was Slocum and that he wore a broad brimmed hat. She told 
how she was stolen. The story agreed with how their sister, 
Frances, was stolen. But it was difficult for them to convince her 
that she was their sister. She had forgotten her first name. “Was it 
Frances,” they asked her. “Franca, Franca” she said with a smile. 
This was the first sign of friendliness she showed. She now weicom- 
ed them to her home as her brothers. They had found their lost 
sister. 

While the brothers were now assured that this was their lost 
sister, they could hardly understand how she could be so changed. 
They were moved to tears at the thought of having found her. She 
was cold and showed but little emotion. Could this old woman who 
looked like an Indian, lived like an Indian, talked and acted like an 
Indian, be their sister who was once the sweet-faced, auburn haired 
Frances? They could hardly realize what sixty years of living with 
the Indians had done for her. 

Frances, through the interpreter, told her brothers something 
of the story of her life. The old Indian and his wife had adopted - 
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her as their own child. Though she had lived with them and 
wandered here and there with them for years, she had been happy. 
She was so young and so helpless when she was stolen that she soon 
forgot her parents and her home. She had worked hard all her life 
just as all Indian women did. When the Indians had plenty, she had 
her share. When they did not have much to eat, she went hungry 
with them. When they fled from the white men, she fled with 
them. No doubt she had often rejoiced when the Indians defeated 
the whites. She knew the Indians were often cruel, but she knew 
also that the whites could be just as cruel. 


After years of wandering in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Canada and Indiana her foster parents died. About that time she 
married an Indian whom she had found one day badly wounded on 
a battlefield after a fight. She nursed him to health, and afterwards 
they were married. They lived at Ke-ki-on-ga, now Fort Wayne, for 
many years and then moved to the Osage Village, near the mouth 
of the Mississinewa. Her husband was a war chief and a fighter. 
His name was She-po-co-nah. When he became older he lost his 
hearing, and could no longer lead the Indians in battle. So he and 
Frances left the Osage Village and came up the river to this place. 
Here they built for themselves a home. The Indians called it Deaf 
Man’s Village. 


When found by her brothers, September 21, 1837, she had 
lived here more than twenty years. She had had four children, two 
boys and two girls. Her husband was dead and _ was buried 
on the hill above her house. So were her two sons. Her old- 
est daughter was married to this Captain Brouillette. They had no 
children. He was very kind to Frances and directed the affairs of 
the farm very well. The youngest daughter had been married three 
times and now had two little daughters. Her husbands had all been 
bad Indians and had been killed in fights. 

After the brothers learned this much about their sister, they 
could talk more freely. The daughters served a good meal for them. 
Surely, the brothers thought their sister would want to go 
back home with them to their old home in Pennsylvania. Everyone 
would be glad to see her. They would share with her all that they 
had. But Frances said she would not leave her Indian family and 
friends. When her husband died she had promised him that she 
would never leave the Indians. They had always treated her well. 
She had a good home, plenty of land and much property. Besides she 
would not know how to act were she to leave her Indian home in 
the woods and try to live where her brothers did. She would be like 
a fish out of water. 

Her brothers saw she had spoken the truth. But surely she 
would want to go back just for a visit. to see where shehad once 
lived, where her parents were buried and to see her relatives. But 
again their Indian sister said “No.” She would not know how to 
act. Something might happen that she could not get back. She 
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said she would be like an old tree that would die if you removed it 
to another place. Were she a young sapling like she was when she 
was stolen, she might be taken to another place and live. 

The brothers made one more request. Their sister, Mary, was 
older than any of them. She was much worn out by the journey 
and had to remain at Peru. Would Frances go with them to Peru 
so they could all be together once more. Here again she was cauti- 
ous. She said she would have to ask her friend and adviser, Chief 
Francis Godfroy, who kept the trading post three miles down the 
river. Some one was sent to ask his advice. 

While waiting for the reply of Chief Godfroy, the brothers 
had an opportunity to walk about the place. They saw that her 
home was much better than most Indian homes, or even better 
than many pioneer white homes they had seen on the way. ‘They 
saw that she had Indian ponies, many hogs and some cattle. They 
saw that the Indians had raised corn and many other things to 
eat, such as pumpkins, squashes and beans. They raised chickens 
and geese. They observed her home on the banks of the beautiful 
Mississinewa with the ridge of hills just beyond. Their sister was 
indeed living like an Indian princess. Her brothers could now un- 
derstand why she was happy and did not want to return with 
them. 


Word soon came from Chief Godfroy advising Frances to go 
with her brothers to Peru. So she, her two daughters and- her son- 
in-law, went with them riding fine looking ponies. The visit that 
evening was brief. Mary, like her brothers, was moved to tears to 
meet her long lost sister, but Frances showed little emotion. Since 
it was getting late in the day, she was anxious to get back home, 
promising her brothers to return next day. 


The next day was Sunday. True to the promise she had made, 
the Indian sister and her family came riding into Peru in Indian 
fashion. They had fat ponies and their saddles and bridles were of 
the best. They came riding single file with Ma-con-a-quah leading 
the way. She and her daughters were riding astride like men. They 
were good riders too. There were many decorations on both ponies 
and riders, so that the whole looked like a line of savages. This was 
Sunday to the Slocums from the cast but their Indian _ relatives 
knew nothing about Sunday. 

When they came to the hotel they were a little quiet at first. 
The Indians knew how to make much of an important meeting. 
The oldest daughter was carrying a good sized bundle wrapped in a 
clean white cloth. Before they could be friends even to their rela- 
_tives, they must give something. This was a hind quarter of a deer, 
carefully wrapped and ready to present. The interpreter explained 
how it was a token of kindness and friendship. Sister Mary must 
receive it with due thanks. When this was done the Indian relatives 
dropped their formality and were at ease with their friends. They 
talked as best they could through an interpreter. 
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Frances and her family listened with much interest to the 
story ot their family and friends back east. They heard the Slocums 
tell about the murder of their father and grandfather and how 
their mother lived hoping to find her lost daughter. They learned 
about the long search that had been made for Frances. It was with 
difficulty that they were able to get Frances to tell about her captivity 
and her long life among the Indians. She was still suspicious when 
she saw her brothers taking down notes on paper. She wondered 
what they were doing. When they again urged her to return with 
them she objected as before. Her daughters also objected, saying that 
their mother could not be happy in any other place than her forest 
home. 

Captain Brouillette told the Slocums how he had tried in ev- 
ery way he could to make his mother-in-law happy. He was not a 
drunkard as many of the Indians were. He was not shiftless and 
lazy. He worked and managed so that his familv might have 
plenty to eat and be happy. He had always been kind to Frances 
and assured her brothers and sister that he would continue to take 
good care of her. Frances assured them that her son-in-law haa 
told the truth. Her daughters and other members of the tamily 
were good to her and did the work. All she had to do was to help as 
she felt like it and give such advice as she thought best to give. 
She had a good family, a good home, much land, plenty to eat and 
everything to make her happy. While living and acting in many 
ways like an Indian, yet she was living respectably and upright. 
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She was indeed living like an Indian princess, the widow of a great 
chief. 

Frances and her family remained at Peru three days with her 
brothers and sister. They had the best rooms in the Bearss hotel of 
that day could provide. It was difficult for these children of the 
forest to stay in town or live in a hotel. On one occasion the peo- 
ple of the town crowded into the hotel until the air was no longer 
fresh. Frances was tired and left the room. In a few minutes her 
brothers found her lying on the porch, wrapped in her blanket, 
sound asleep. Neither she nor her daughters would sleep in hotel beds, 
but would wrap themselves in their blankets and sleep on the floor. 
During these three days the brothers and sisters had many pleasant 
moments together. They ate together, walked together and talked to- 
gether. But Frances soon tired of all this and was anxious to return to 
her home. After affectionate farewells, she and her family returned to 
their home on the beautiful Mississinewa while her brothers and sister 
returned to their homes in the east. 

THE SLOCUM SISTERS VISIT THEIR INDIAN COUSINS 

When Joseph Slocum returned to Pennsylvania he had much to 
tell about finding his long lost sister. Everybody was interested in this 
strange story and wanted to know all about it. He planned to make 
another visit to see his Indian sister and family. But it was two years 
before he could arrange to go. His two daughters, Hannah and Har- 
riet, asked to accompany him. He was glad to take them. We are glad 
that they went, for they saw many things that their father would not 
have noticed. : 

It took them twenty days to make the trip from their home at 
Willkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, to the home of their relatives on the 
Mississinewa near Peru, Indiana. They had to travel by poor carriages 
and coaches over the worst kind of roads. They went through the 
state of New York where they traveled on river boats, canal boats 
and finally a large boat on Lake Erie. The last part of their journey 
was on the new canal through Fort Wayne to Peru. Hotel accommo- 
dations were very poor. There was much drinking and gambling at all 
these places. 

At Peru, Joseph secured a kind of lumber wagon and a team 
of ponies. The driver was none too sober. So the eight mile trip up the 
Mississinewa was somewhat exciting. They passed a number of Indian 
villages on the way. They passed the trading post of the Indian Chief, 
Francis Godfroy. Joseph had met him on the first trip two years be- 
fore. The chief seemed glad to see him and would have welcomed Jo- 
seph and his daughters as his guests, but they were anxious to go on 
and see their Indian relatives. 

When they were near the Deaf Man’s Village, Captain Brouillette 
met them. He welcomed the visitors and then rode forward to tell his 
family that their eastern relatives were coming. 

Joseph was glad to see his sister again and she seemed just as glad 
to see him. She was no longer reserved as on the first visit. She and her 
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daughters were happy and glad to see their cousins from the east. They 
soon became acquainted and began talking as best they could through 
an interpreter. They knew now that they were of the same family and 
talked about family resemblances. 

Hannah and Harriet had to learn the names of their cousins. All 
of them had Indian names that seemed odd enough to those who had 
never heard them. Aunt Frances husband, who had been dead six years, 
was known as Chief She-po-co-nah. Frances had an Indian name all 
her own. They called her Ma-con-a-quah, meaning Little Bear Wo- 
man. She was not very tall but she was very strong. When younger, 
she could run races with the swiftest Indians. She could break the 
wildest ponies to ride. Even now at sixty-six, she could do much hard 
work. 

The oldest daughter was Ke-ke-nok-esh-wa. They called her that 
because she was the daughter of the woman who had the end of her 
finger cut off. But she had an English name too. Being the wife of 
Captain Brouillette, she was often called Nancy Brouillette. The Indian 
name of the youngest daughter of. Frances was O-zah-shin-quah, 
meaning ‘‘Yellow Leaf.” She, too, had an English name, Jane. She had 
been married three times to Indian husbands, but they were no good 
and had been killed in Indian fights. She had two little daughters. 
Each had an Indian name, but it is easier to remember what the names 
meant in English, Corn Tassel and Blue Corn. In later years they were 
given Christian names: Eliza and Frances. 

Nancy was large of stature. She was good-looking and good 
natured. She was inclined to talk much. She had a good husband. She 
had had one great sorrow in life. Her only child was a daughter, who 
had been murdered by a worthless Indian because she would not marry 
him. At the time of this visit, Nancy was about thirty-six years old. 
Jane was not so tall but was more heavy set like her mother. She was 
not so talkative. No doubt her unfortunate experience with Indian 
husbands had made her so. Her two little daughters were inclined to 
be shy and silent. At this time Jane was about twenty-four. Hannah 
and Harriet noticed that all their relatives dressed well. They wore 
much jewelry. During this visit there was much talk about each oth- 
er’s dresses. No doubt they would have talked much more, if they 
could have talked without an interpreter. 

Captain Brouillette was half French and half Indian. His French 
name was about as difficult to pronounce as an Indian name. It sounds 
something like Bu-re-et. His Indian name was Te-qua-ke-aw. He was 
tall, slender and straight. He had black eyes and jet black hair. His 
clothes were very fine for an Indian. He wore a very fine broadcloth 
coat. A red shawl was tied around his head with the ends hanging 
down his back. He wore a beautiful sash tied around his long shirt. 
Blue leggings and blue moccasins gave him a fine appearance. He 
was one of the most handsome men they had ever seen. 

After becoming acquainted with one another, the next part of 
the program was to eat supper together. It was made up of venison, 
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potatoes, shortcake and coffee. There was plenty of maple sugar 
cakes for use. Aunt Frances sat at the table with her brother and 
nieces. Nancy served. A clean cloth had been spread on the table. The 
dishes were wiped clean before being used. After dinner they were 
washed cleaned and replaced on the shelves. The floor was swept clean. 
Such care was not common among the Indians but it pleased the east- 
ern relatives. Aunt Frances explained that she remembered how her 
mother once was careful with her house. She had taught her daughters 
that way too. 

Many conversations followed the pleasant meal together. Since Mr. 
Miller had to return to Peru, Joseph secured the services of a colored 
man as interpreter. It was interesting to see the white sisters talking to 
their Indian cousins by the help of a Negro interpreter. 

Hannah and Harriet, in harmony with the custom of Pennsyl- 
vania women, brought their knitting along. Aunt Frances was very 
much interested in this for she recalled how her mother used to spin 
and reel yarn for knitting purposes. She tried to show her daughters 
how it was done. The daughters. were quite willing to learn. The In- 
dian women themselves did some very fine embroidery work. They 
liked to weave beads and other ornaments into cloth. They had dresses 
richly embroidered with silver brooches. Aunt Frances had a shawl 
that showed much careful work. That shawl may still be seen, well 
preserved even to this day. She and her daughters wore much jewelry 
such as ear-rings, bracelets and strings of beads. 


Hannah and Harriet have given us the best description of 
Frances that we have. She was not large nor was she much bent for 
one who had undergone the hardships she had known. Her hair, once 
auburn, was now somewhat gray. She kept it tied up neatly in club 
fashion. Her face was much wrinkled and long exposure to the 
weather made her look much like an Indian. She had a scar on her left 
cheek. This she had received at an Indian dance. While on this visit, 
Joseph arranged with the noted artist, George Winters of Logansport, 
to paint a picture of Frances. It was not an easy matter for Frances 
to give her consent for this to be done for many Indians had a preju- 
dice against having their pictures made. But Winters in due time 
made the picture, a copy of which may be seen in the front of this 
volume. 

When the time came to retire, the visitors received special atten- 
tion. There were six beds in the hous>, made of skins, blankets and 
other goods of which there was a plenty. There was but one pillow 
which was given to Joseph because of his age. His daughters reported 
that they slept very well without mattress or pillow. As for Frances 
and her daughters they had very little use for beds such as their east- 
ern relatives had. They could wrap up in their blankets, lie down on 
the floor and sleep well without mattress or pillow. 

Besides the rude beds in the home, there was an ordinary dining 
table, cupboards for the dishes and a few splint bottom chairs. There 
was a looking glass of which the girls made much use. There were - 
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agree ornaments of. Indian make and some Indian weapons about the 
walls. 

The Slocums had many opportunities to observe the home and its 
surroundings. The house was a double log cabin, with two large rooms 
and a porch between. There was another small room built at the end 
of the house. Frances explained that she had thought of building a 
better house, but would have to be careful not to make her Indian 
friends jealous. Near by her house was a large spring from which a 
large stream of water flowed the year around. That spring is still 
ene and thousands of visitors have drunk from the same spring 
which so often quenched the thirst of Frances and her family. There 
were other buildings about the place, where some of the stock was 
kept as well as corn and hay to feed. 

The two daughters of Frances owned 640 acres of land that had 
been given them by the government by a treaty in 1838. Hannah 
reported that she counted fifty or sixty ponies, one hundred head of 
hogs, seventeen head of cattle, and many geese and chickens. There 
was much corn and hay about for the feeding. Captain Brouillette was a 
good farmer for an Indian. He is said to have been the first Indian to 
tend corn with a plow. Besides food for the stock, there was a good 
supply of squashes, beans, pumpkins, potatoes and other food for the 
household. With plenty of maple sugar for the winter and plenty of 
wild game still in the forest,. there was no danger of the Slocum In- 
dian relatives going hungry. Many Indians did not provide ahead for 
winter and suffered much hunger. Out of annuities paid by the gov- 
ernment, Frances had saved much money. 


During these days Hannah and Harriet became much in love 
with the place. Nancy and Jane would often go with them to some of 
the beautiful spots. The Mississinewa River flowed right in front of 
the door. Just across the river was a ridge of low hills covered with 
trees. An early frost had caused the leaves to turn brown and golden 
already. The corn and pumpkins were ripening in the fields. The 
whole scene presented a beantiful picture, reminding them of many 
places they had seen in Pennsylvania. They were happy to know that 
their Indian relatives had such a good, pleasant home. 

Joseph and Frances had many conversations by the aid of aie 
intrepreter. He did not try, as he had done on his first visit, to per- 
suade Frances to go back east with him. She, however asked him to 
come and live with her. She offered him much land if he would do so. 
The coming of the white man had made many problems for her. But 
Joseph was old and had his family back east. He was satisfied to know 
how well his sister was being cared for out west. Captain Brouillette 
assured him that he would always take good care of Aunt Frances. 

Frances showed her love for her home and Indian family. She 
went with her brother and nieces to the little hill above her house 
where her husband and sons were buried. She told how she expected to 
be buried there soon. They would raise a flag over their graves and 
the Great Spirit would not forget where they were buried. 
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When the time came for Joseph and his daughters to return 
home, Aunt Frances went with them as far as Peru. It was planned to 
make the trip on horseback. Since Frances had only one side saddle, 
she waded the river and walked a mile to borrow another saddle so 
that each of her nieces could have one. She and her daughters usec 
men’s saddles and rode astride like men. It was a pleasant trip for 
Hannah and Harriet to ride down the river eight miles, in single file 
like Indians ride. They forded the Mississinewa twice and had more 
opportunity to see its beauty. They also had to ford the Wabash to get 
into Peru. 

The party spent the last night together in the Bearss Hotel. The 
cousins kept up their conversations as best they could through the 
interpreter. The Indian cousins seemed so glad that their eastern rela- 
tives had come to visit them. Joseph and Frances had some touching 
farewell talks for they knew they would not likely see each other 
again. Frances was quite different from before when her brothers and 
sister visited her two years earlier. Now she was cheerful and free to 
talk. She was so happy that her brother had come to see her again and 
had brought his daughters. Joseph was happy to see his sister so chang- 
ed She seemed to be recalling the days of her childhood and realized 
her relationship to the Slocum family. The next morning the brother 
and sister and the cousins gave each other an affectionate good bye. 


SAD DAYS FOR FRANCES SLOCUM 


During the years that followed the discovery of Frances Slocum 
and the visits of her relatives from the east, many sad _ experiences 
came into her life. The Indians had been completely defeated in the 
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wars with the white men. White settlers were coming in great num- 
bers and were crowding the Indians back more and more. The white 
men brought many sorrows to a people trying to adjust themselves to 
new and untried ways. 


Many of Frances’ old friends to whom she had looked for help 
were dying. One of these was Chief Francis Godfroy, who died in May, 
1840. He was her trusted friend and adviser. He had been elected by 
the local chiefs to take the place of her own husband as war chief of 
the Miamis. He had become a wise and powerful leader of his people. 
Through trade he had become quite wealthy and gave much help not 
only to the poor Indians but to the poor white pioneers as well. He had 
a big trading post on the Wabash, not far from the mouth of the Mis- 
sissinewa River. He had much influence with the white men as well 
as the Indians and often secured advantages in treaties. His death was 
a great loss to Frances. 


In 1841, the general chief of the Miamis, John B. Richardville, 
died. He was a nephew of the great Indian chief, Little Turtle, and 
had succeeded his uncle as general chief. He was the richest Indian in 
the United States and had received much land and money in the 
treaties between the Whites and Indians. His family had once lived at 
the Osage Village where Frances and her husband chief onced lived. 
Another good friend of hers who died about this time was Chief Met- 
ocinyah, whose village was up the river about twenty miles. The tam- 
ily of Metocinyah and the family of Frances were to become very 
closely related by marriage. 


As the white settlers increased in number, many of them had no 
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regard whatever about the rights of the Indians. Many Indian tribes 
had been partly or wholly removed west of the Mississippi. They were 
being forced to leave their homes which they loved so well. Some 
were driven on foot, like so many cattle, all the way to Kansas. Some 
were taken on canal boats. Many of them died on the way. Many more 
of them died after they reached that far away land where they were 
strangers. Many died trying to get back home. 

In 1838 one section of land was granted to the two daughters of 
Frances. Her name was not mentioned in the grant but it was under- 
stood that it was to be hers also. Later some cruel white men, who 
looked upon Frances as an Indian, wanted to make her go too. This 
stirred up her friends and many more. They petitioned the United 
States Congress at Washington to permit Frances to remain in Indi- 
ana as long as she lived. It is said that John Quincy Adams, former 
president of the United States, but then a congressman, spoke in favor 
of it. This was granted and her home was safe for the future. 

As more white settlers came, Frances had more troubles. Many 
white settlers were good men and made friends with the Indians. But 
others were not so friendly. They did not think the Indians had any 
rights in the country. They looked upon Frances as an Indian. They 
would steal her ponies and her cattle and annoy her in many ways. 

Frances had wanted her brother, Joseph, to come to Indiana and 
live with her. Then she wanted her brother, Isaac, in Ohio to come 
and live with her. But her brothers, like herself, were too old to change 
their places of living. In 1845, a son of Isaac, George Slocum, visited 
his aunt and her family in Indiana. He liked his aunt and his cousins 
too. He was a young man of good education. He was a Christian, too, 
and sometimes did preaching. He was interested in helping his Indian 
relatives become Christians. Aunt Frances asked him if he would come 
and live with her. He consented to do so. 


GEORGE SLOCUM MOVES TO INDIANA 


George Slocum with his young wife and two small daughters ar- 
rived at the Deaf Mans Village November 20, 1846. Their trip from 
Bellevue, Ohio, over pioneer roads was not an easy one, made all the 
more difficult because George had brought farm implements and sup- 
plies to enable him to begin farming in this frontier land. Aunt 
Frances and her family were very glad to see George and his family. 
They had not yet learned to talk English, so George and his family 
would have to learn to talk Miami. Captain Brouillette had learned to 
talk English so he acted as interpreter and teacher. Every one at Deaf 
Man’s Village welcomed them, for their problems in dealing with the 
white men were becoming greater. 

George had to learn many new lessons about living among the 
Indians. His young wife had much to learn, too. She had to do quite 
differently from her habits in her comfortable home in Northern Ohio. 
But she always got along with the Indians. The two little girls of _ 
Mr. and Mrs. George Slocum attracted much attention. Their names 
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were Marian and Cordelia. Aunt Frances and her daughters were quick 
to notice the auburn hair of Cordelia and the light brown spot on her 
forehead. She looked like Aunt Frances must have looked at her age. 
She plainly resembled her now. She was the only one around there who 
did. This gave Aunt Frances and her daughters much joy. They now 
knew that when Aunt Frances left them there would be one who re- 
sembled her and would cause the people to remember her. Cordelia 
now became a favorite with all her Indian relatives. 


George had much to learn in dealing with the Indians 
and the pioneer white men. He found a ready helper in Captain 
Brouillette. He was an intelligent, fine-spirited Indian. He welcomed 
George, for he would give much help in dealing with the white men. 

Another person had now come into the family of Frances Slo- 
cum. His Indian name was Waw-pop-e-taw. His English name was 
Peter Bundy. He had become the fifth husband of O-zah-shin-quah. 
She had been married four times but none of these husbands amounted 
to much. She had four daughters by these husbands. These too had 
known much sorrow. For the fifth time she tried a husband and this 
time it was a success. Waw-pop-e-taw proved to be a good husband 
and a good father to her children. Like Brouillette, he was of French 
and Indian blood. His father was a French trader; his mother was a 
Miami woman. 

There were two others who gave Aunt Frances and her family 
much help and who were now much help to George. A young man, 
-Jephthah Long, and his wife had been in the neighborhood for two 
years. He had been working for Frances and Brouillette. He knew how 
to get along well with both the white men and Indians. He was a 
friend to both. George sought his advice and help. 

After living for a short time with the family of Aunt Frances, 
George purchased a farm about two miles up the river. There he be- 
gan the long hard work of building up a home in the wilderness. Their 
first house was only a cabin but they looked forward to something 
better. They had a fine location near the beautiful Mississinewa. 

George Slocum and his wife both had a good education for that 
day. Both of them were Christians. They had been raised in the very 
best Christian homes. They were now on the frontier where they 
would have many opportunities to do good. They were cheered by the 
thought of the good they might do for their relatives and other In- 
dians and for the white pioneers too. While George was not a preacher, 
he had done some teaching and was known as a preacher. He identified 
himself with the Baptist church which was doing work there among 
the Indians. Soon there was a small group that held regular services 
in the neighborhood for both whites and Indians. 

George had many conferences with Frances and Brouillette about 
the management of the farm. Captain Brouillette was a good stu- 
dent. He was said to be the first Indian to cultivate corn with a plow. 
Most Indians let the squaws raise the corn with a hoe. Jepththah Long 
helped him to adopt better methods of farming. Frances’ home was 
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a busy place where extensive farming and stock raising were carried 
on. George had many opportunities to teach the Indians how to act. 
He also had many opportunities to advise the white men to be patient 
with the Indians, for they were not far removed from a savage state 
and had difficulty in trying to live like white men. 


Intemperance was the great evil of the day. The Indians would 
drink of the liquor that the white men sold to them. Many Indians 
could not resist their appetite for drink. George Slocum used his in- 
fluence to keep the Indians from drinking. He tried to get the white 
men not to sell the Indian whiskey. 


George was disturbed about the little regard the people had for 
Sunday. Frances and her family knew nothing about Sunday. The In- 
dian religion did not have such a day. Many of the pioneers seemed to 
have forgotten all about it. Many Sunday afternoons at the Deaf 
Man’s Village there were large gatherings of whites and Indians. 
Horse racing, wrestling, horse-shoe pitching and gambling were.engag- 
ed in fréely. — 

But in spite of these things, there were many happy days for 
George and his family. They were often down to visit with Aunt 
Frances and her family. He liked to ask her about her life among the 
Indians. In the course of time she gave a rather complete story of 
those interesting years, when her brothers were searching for her and 
when she knew nothing of what was going on among her friends. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF FRANCES SLOCUM 


In the summer before George came to live with Frances, she had 
built herself a new house. It was higher up the hill and farther from 
the river. While it was a kind of log house, still it was much better 
than most of the Indians had. This caused some of them to be jealous 
of her. And this caused her sadness. She had worked hard*and had ~ 
saved money out of annuities that had been paid to her, so she could 
pay for it. But she knew that she could not live long. 


George was very much interested in the spiritual welfare of his 
aunt and cousins. He was a devout Christian and hoped that they 
would become Christians too. He read to Aunt Frances from the 
Bible. She seemed interested and realized the benefits of the Christian 
religion. But it would be difficult for her to accept the Christian re- 
ligion as old as she was. She had forgotten the religion of her parents. 
She had been taught the religion of the Indian. Most of the troubles of 
the Indians had come from white men. She could not understand this. 

George had talked to Frances about her future life. She believed 
in the future life just as the Indian did. They looked forward to a 
spirit world where the good would be happy. It would be a world 
where their greatest joy would be fulfilled in having hunting ground 
where they could hunt always. And recently they thought of it as a 
place where the white man could not molest them. 


Frances believed in a Great Spirit who would give them blessings 
while they lived and reward them when they went to the happy hunt- 
ing ground. The Indian was very devoted to the Great Spirit. They 
had a number of Thanksgiving events to express their devotion. This 
expression was generally in the form of joyful music and dancing. 
In all there were six of these events: When the sugar water began to 
flow; when the ground and the weather were fit to plant corn; when 
the berries were ripe; when the green corn was ready to use; when the 
corn was ready to harvest; and when the New Year came in. 

At these Thanksgiving times the Indians had great gatherings. 
While they expressed their Thanksgiving in dancing, they did not 
dance as the white people danced. They did not dance in couples but 
singly. Usually only the men danced while the squaws looked on. But 
sometimes the squaws did take part. These dances often continued all 
night. This was accompanied by a kind of singing, such as the Indian 
knew. While it was quite different from that of the white man, it was 
a joyful noise to the Great Spirit. They would pound on a rude drum 
and make a kind of rhythmic noise. The dancing, yelling or singing, 
and the pounding did make a great and joyful noise. 

In the spring of 1847, only about four months after George ar- 
rived with his family, the Indians held a Thanksgiving dance at the 
Deaf Man’s Village. The winter had been severe, and now that spring 
had come they were very happy. Aunt Frances attended the cere- 
monies. She seemed to be very happy and grateful to the Great Spirit. 
She took an active part in the dance. She seemed to forget that she 
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PROBABLE COURSE OF FRANCES‘ WANDERINGS 

First night in a cave on the mountain east of Wilkes- 
Barre; then on the old trail northwest via Wyalusing, 
Athens and through New York to Niagara Falls. Here she 
spent the first winter. Then with her foster parents 
south along the Allegheny and through Ohio to the San- 
dusky River; then back to Niagara for the second winter. 
Then west through Canada to the Detroit River, where sha 
lived three years or more. Then up the Maumee to Ke-ki- 
on-ga (Fort Wayne). Here and at Little Turtle‘s Village 
on Eel River, the Ke-na-po-co-mo-co, she lived many 
years, with trips through Ohio, along the Miami rivers 
and to Fort Washington (Cincinnati). She met She-po-co- 
nah probably on the Wabash. They lived at Ke-ki-on-ga 
for a few years; then for awhile at the Osage Village on 
the Mississinewa. They built their home Known as Deaf 
Man‘s Village, where she spent her last thirty years. 
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was no longer young. She became so enthusiastic that she danced 
nearly all night with the Indians. 

The exertion of the dance, the cold and dampness of the early 
spring, were too much for her, strong though she was. The next day 
she had a fever. She continued to get worse. Her family and friends 
became alarmed about her. They sent for George and his wife. They 
tried to help her all they could. Aunt Frances would not receive 
help. She said that since most of her family were gone, she did not 
want to live longer. She talked to George about going to the Spirit 
world and seemed resigned and happy. She talked to Ozahshinquah 
about her property and made some requests of her. Her oldest daugh- 
ter was very sick and could not talk to her. Frances died on March 
9, 1847 at the age of seventy-four. 

Frances Slocum had a Christian funeral. Her family was will- 
ing that George should give direction in this. Joseph Davis and 
James Babcock, two local Baptist preachers, conducted the funeral 
with brief and simple services. There was something of the. Indian 
custom followed too. So her daughter would have a brass kettle and 
a cream pitcher placed in the foot of the coffin. The Indians general- 
ly buried some utensils with their dead, something they thought 
their friends might use in the other world. 

According to her desire, Frances was buried on the hill, near 
her home. She was laid to rest beside her Indian husband and two 
sons. This was her request. Here they raised a pole with a white flag 
at the top so the Great Spirit, as she said, would know where she was. 

There came nearly being a double funeral. The oldest daughter, 
Ke-ke-nok-esh-wah, was quite sick when her mother died. She passed 
away four days later. She was not buried like her mother, for she had 
a horror of being placed under the ground. She was placed in a box 
which was left sitting on the ground, not far away from her moth- 
ers grave. There it remained for many years until friends buried the 
remains. 


MEMORIALS FOR FRANCES SLOCUM 


No marker was placed at her grave at that time, except the 
slender pole with the white flag at the top. That was all that Frances 
had desired. The Indian did not care to have his history in print or 
his memory preserved in stone. So her grave remained unmarked for 
many years and became almost unknown. More than fifty years la- 
ter, through the efforts of Hon. James F. Stutsman of Peru, Indiana, 
and members of the Slocum family, a substantial monument was un- 
veiled May 17, 1900. 

In her native city of Willkes-Barre, at the place where she was 
captured there is a Frances Slocum playground for the children. 
Near by, on a school house, there is a tablet, with this inscription: 
“Frances Slocum, Ma-con-a-quah, was captured near this spot by 
the Delaware Indians, November 2, 1778. 

Many books and sketches have been written about her; Charles 
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Miner, in the History of Wyoming, 1845; George Peck in his book, 
Wyoming, 1858; almost every book or booklet on Willkes-Barre or 
the Wyoming Valley for the last hundred years has had its chapter 
or paragraph about Frances Slocum. The best book in the last cen- 
tury was written by John F. Meginnes who visited Indiana before 
writing his book entitled “Frances Slocum, the Lost Sister of the 
Wyoming.” Martha Bennett Phelps, granddaughter of Joseph Slo- 
cum, wrote another biography in 1905. This book is valuable because 
of the traditions and private information of the Slocum family. In 
mentioning memorials, we must not overlook the painting of 
Frances by George Winters in 1839 at the request and arrangement 
of Joseph, brother of Frances. All these books are now out of print. 
So is the “Lost Sister Among the Miamis,” published by the author 
of this book in 1936. 


In October, 1943, much interest was aroused and revived in the 
story of Frances Slocum by a visit to Indiana of a Miss Frances Slocum 
of Nicholson, Pa., a name sake and a great-great-great grand niece of 
Maconaquah. Her visit to Indiana was arranged by Omer Holman of 
the Peru Republican paper, who introduced her to the governor of the 
state, who gave her a hearty welcome. She is shown in the above pic- 
ture with Omer Holman (left) and Gov. Henry Schricker (right). 
She was received by the mayor of Peru, who welcomed her by giving 
her the key to the city. She was the guest of honor at many civic and 
social clubs. She was introduced to the Manchester College chapel by 
the former president of the college, Otho Winger. 
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PART IL 
THE FRANCES SLOCUM TRAIL 


In the short time that George Slocum lived near his Aunt 
Frances before her death he had many conversations with her and 
learned much about her long life among the Indians. Whole sections 
of her life had dropped completely from her memory, but in gencral 
her wanderings could be traced through the wilderness. This trail 
may be traced on the map cn page twenty-feur, stretching for a 
thousand miles through the wilderness from her childhood home 
in Wilkes-Barre to her Indian home on the Mississinewa. 


Generations before the white man came there was an old Indian 
trail, from what is now Cincinnati northwest to Lake Michigan. A 
part of this trail became the pioneer Marion-Peru Pike. This has 
become known as the Frances Slocum Trail, for two reasons: It 
passed by the old home of Frances Slocum; and over this trail she 
often went from her home and the Indian settlements near Peru to 
the Meshingomesia settlements farther up the river near Marion. 


Speaking of this trail, Hon. Hal Phelps, judge of Miami Cir- 
cuit Court has said: “There is no place in the Old North West Ter- 
triory where you can travel twenty-five miles on a public highway 
along which there has been more history, romance and _ tragedy 
than on the Frances Slocum Trail between Peru and Marion. ‘The 
Story of Frances Slocum, the Lost Sister of the Wyoming, and 
how she was found by her brothers and sister after a search for 
nearly sixty years, rivals in interest the story of Joseph and_ his 
brethren. This trail was once the very center of the Miami Nation 
of Indians. The valleys of the Wabash, Mississinewa and Eel River 
made an ideal home for them. The country was healthy. The wa- 
ters abounded in fish and the forests with game. The rich val- 
leys made it easy to raise plenty to eat and avoid famine. Here 


Tue Bearss HoTeL IN PERU 
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they had permanent homes and developed much civilization genera- 
tions before the white man came. Along this trail happened many 
events that had much to do with American History.” It will be inter- 
esting and instructive to travel this trail today. We will begin our 
journey at Peru. | 

This is one of the most noted pioneer towns in the state. It 
was once known as Miamisport. Many Miami Indians and _ their 
most noted chiefs lived here. We will begin our journey at the Bearss 
Hotel, the same hotel where Frances Slocum met her brothers and sis- 
ter and visited with them for three days. The building and manage- 
ment have changed but the name persists and the present building 
stands on the same lot as it did one hundred years ago. 

The first visit should be made to the Museum of the Miami 
County Historical Association, housed in a building adjacent to the 
Peru City Library and in the upper story of the Miami County 
Court House. This is one of the finest county museums in the Unit- 
ed States. It was made possible by a generous provision in the will of 
Mrs. Caroline Puterbaugh, the widow of Moses Puterbaugh, a suc- 
cessful merchant of Peru. The money from her bequest provided 
most of what was needed to erect the Library Annex and a good 
sized endowment fund for support. Hon. Hal Phelps, now judge of 
Miami Circuit Court, spent much time and successful effort in col- 
lecting relics of pioneer life from all over the county. Others who 
were much interested in the museum were Roscoe Coomler, for many 
years president of the Historical Society, Frank Lamson, formerly 
secretary of the society, G. W. Youngblood, former superintendent 
of Peru City School, C. Y. Andrews, who for many years has been 
an active civic leader in the county and Joseph Bergman, custodian 
of the museum. Omer Holman, owner and editor of the Peru Re- 
publican has taken an active interest in all of these projects. 

In the Library Annex is a large collection of pictures pertain- 
ing to the life of Frances Slocum. The visitor should take special 


SITE OF THE OSAGE VILLAGE ON THE PEFFERMAN FARM 
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notice of these as a oreparation for the trip over the trail. Also be-’ 
fore leaving Peru the visitor should make a trip to the Ma-con-a- 
quah Park on the south side of the river. It is a beautiful city park 
of two hundred acres, named after Frances Slocum, and made pos- 
sible by the energetic citizens of Peru, led by C. Y. Andrews. Here 
in 1916 was given a magnificent pageant portraying events of fn- 
dian days and the life of Ma-con-a-quah, Frances Slocum. The 
pageant was written and directed by C. Y. Andrews. Some three 
hundred persons took part in it. So successful was it that it was re- 
peated ten years later in 1926. The prologue of that pageant makes 
the Miami Indians say: 

‘““We are gone down into the vastness of the past 

Crushed by civilization’s onward march; 

With folded wigwams towards the setting sun, we have gone. 

Time has made us poor to make you rich, 

And naught remains of us but name and memory. 

But we have left a story rich in romance; 

The story of Ma con a quah 

You call her Frances Slocum; We, the White Rose; 

And in her story shall be reflected 

The history of your beginnings.” 

We will now begin our trip over the trail along the south side of 
the river. We pass along the cement wall built by the city after the 
disastrous flood of 1913. Here, too, one may see why the Miamis call- 
ed this place “Ik-ke-pis-sin-noong” or straight place, for the river 
along here is quite straight for about two miles. Passing through the 
viaduct of the Chesapeake and Ohio railroad, the trail leads along 
the wide rich corn fields that stretch down to the Mississinewa and 
the Wabash. Just before crossing the river bridge over the Mis- 
sinewa, look to the south and east along the river. Here once was 
located the Osage Indian Village said to be the largest Indian town 
in Indiana. This was the family residence of the ancestors of Chief 
John B. Richardville. It was later given to him by the treaty. For a 
time Frances Slocum and her husband chief lived here. It was a 
large town then, but when her relatives passed this way in 1837 to 
visit her the town was dilapidated and almost without inhabitants. 


THE CIRCUS HEADQUARTERS 


We cross the bridge and pass by the circus headquarters, at one 
time said to be the largest in the world. Various shows at different 
times had their winter quarters here. In the broad river bottom lands 
much grain is raised to feed the animals. In these broad stretches of 
what was then prairie lands, the Miami warriors once waged bloody 
battles with the Iroquois from the far east. Mr. James Wallace began 
the show business back in the eighties. Later other familiar names of 
shows were associated with this place: Hagenbach, Sells, Forepaugh 
and Ringling. The flood waters of 1913 did great damage to the. 
buildings and destroyed many animals. Some of the companies nave 
moved their winter quarters to the milder climates of Florida. 
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THe Circus WINTER HEADQUARTERS 


The Gabriel Godfroy Mansion in the Foreground 

The picture shows the circus headquarters, looking from the east. 
The brick house was built by Gabriel Godfroy in the days of his 
prosperity. Here for many years he lived like a prince, as indeed 
he was, the son and heir of a great chief, Francis Godfroy. Here 
he entertained his relatives and many white men who would come 
to him to get information about the Indians. East of here a short 
distance is another set of farm buildings. The barn is said to cover the 
grave of old Chief Whitewolf. While the old chief did not have too 
favorable reputation, his wife, Betsy Whitewolf, part white, part In- 
dian was well known and favorably known to both pioneer whites 
and Indians. 


GABRIEL GODFROY AND His SECOND WIFE, ELIZABETH 
She was a Granddaughter of Frances Slocum 
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Betsy WHITEWOLF 


THE GODFROY CEMETERY 


On the first road to the east, go half a mile to the Godfroy 
Cemetery. Here Francis Godfroy, his son, Gabriel, and many of the 
family are buried. The picture shows Dr. Ross Lockridge, standing 
at the grave of the old chief, addressing a large crowd assembled. 
Perhaps he is reciting the funeral oration by Waw-paw-pin-chaw, 
made here at the burial of Chief Francis Godfroy, on May 7, 1840. 
It is a masterpiece of Indian oratory: 

“Brothers, the Great Spirit has taken to himself another of our 
once powerful and happy, but now declining, nation. The time was 
when these forests were densely populated by the red men; but the 
same hand whose blighting touch has withered the majestic frame 
that lies before us and caused the noble spirit that animated his body 
to seek another abode, has in like manner dealt with his father and 
with ours. And so he will deal with us. Death, of late has been com- 
mon among us. So much so that scenes like this are scarcely no- 
ticed. But when the brave and generous are blasted, then it is that 
our tears of sorrow flow freely. Such is now the case. 

“Our brother was brave and generous and as a tribute to his merit 
and a reward to his goodness, the tears, not only of his own people, 
but of many white people, who are assembled here to witness this cere- 
mony, flow freely. At this scene the poor will weep, because at his 
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Above — Dr. Ross LockrIDGE 
AT THE GRAVE OF CHIEF 
FRANCIS GODFROY. 


Left—CnHtEF FRANCIS GODFROY 


table they were wont to feast and rejoice. The weak will mourn at 
his death because his power was ever directed to their protection. But he 
has left this earth, the place of vexation and sorrow, and is now en- 
joying with Pocahontas and with Logan the things that the Great 
Spirit has prepared for those who do well and faithfully their duties 
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here. Brothers, let us emulate his example and practice his virtues.” 

Before leaving the cemetery, you will want to read the inscrip- 
tion on the stone just inside the cemetery gate. It tells about a meet- 
ing that Tecumseh had here with representatives of twelve Indian 
tribes of the North West Territory in May 1812. Here this famous 
chief tried to persuade these tribes to form a confederacy against the 
Americans. Chief Little Turtle of the Miamis could not attend this 
meeting because of sickness but he had advised his people to have 
nothing to do with Tecumseh’s plans. This was an important event 
in American history. Many other important events happened here. 

Across the road from the cemetery is the site of the Mount 
Pleasant Trading Post of Chief Francis Godfroy. The barn as seen in 
the picture and other farm buildings were erected on this site by 
Gabriel Godfroy, son of the great chief. The Mount Pleasant Trad- 
ing Post was known throughout Northern Indiana. Here the Indians 
and the white pioneers would bring their furs and other articles to 
exchange for food and other things they might need. He would 
ship the furs to New York City. When he died the merchants of 
New York City owed him $15,000 for merchandise purchased. He 
was a shrewd trader and a capable business man. In various treaties 
with the government he had received many sections of land and many 
thousands of dollars for signing these treaties and also for getting the 
Indians to sign these treaties. He was a most generous host and many 
people, both whites and Indians, were fed at his tables. He was a most 
trusted friend of Frances Slocum and to this place she often came to 
get his advice. 

Looking east from here the road divides. The left fork runs close 
to the range hills along the south side of the prairie stretching seven 
miles to the east. Where now there are large farms, the Indians one 
time roamed in search of game. The right fork of the road was once a 
part of the Godfroy Trace, running from the Mount Pleasant Trading 
Post to the Godfroy Reserve and Trading Post seven miles southeast of 
Montpelier in Blackford County. | 


COLE PORTER 


We will now return to the main trail of the river. Following the 
trail up the right side of the Mississinewa, we pass some very promin- 
ent homes. The first is the Cole farm, once owned by J. Omer Cole, 
at that time said to be one of the wealthiest men in northern Indiana. 
His daughter, Kate Cole, married Samuel F. Porter, son of a prosper- 
ous merchant in Peru. The next farm is the Porter homestead. Here 
they developed a very large orchard, but a disease of the trees made 
it necessary to destroy it. 

Samuel F. and Kate Cole Porter were the parents of Cole Porter, 
internationally known for his popular music. Here he was born in 
1893 and here he spent his early life, receiving his elementary educa- 
tion in the Peru public schools. Here he received his inspiration to 
write that very popular song, ‘““The Old Fashioned Garden.” Millions 
have heard these lines: 
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“Tt was an old fashioned garden 

Just an old fashioned garden 

But it carried me back to that dear little shack 
In the land of long ago. 

I saw an old fashioned missus 

Getting old fashioned kisses 

In that old fashioned garden 

From an old fashioned beau.” 


CoLE PORTER 


After study in various schools in the east, Cole Porter went to 
France where he studied in various schools, joined the French army, 
married and settled in Paris. He has traveled widely and now divides 
his time between New York and Hollywood. He has written music 
extensively. His songs have been quite popular and some of them have 
brought immense financial returns. 

East of the Porter Homestead is the house which he called the 
“dear little Shack.” Recently it has been rebuilt and enlarged but we 
are told that the old log house is still retained in the new structure. In 
the picture of the new home, you will also see Mr. Anthony Goodboo, 
who has been keeper of the place for many years. He lives in the 
old school-house just to the east. He is the oldest Indian left in this 
community. He is a nephew of Francis Godfroy. 
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THe Dear LITTLE SHACK AND ANTHONY GOODBOO 


PAE SEV BNerlELARS : 


Just beyond the old school house on the right bank of the river 
are the famous Seven Pillars. The visitor is likely to pass by them on 
the Trail without knowing they are there. To see them you must drive 
by to a narrow lane leading down to the river on the right. Leave 
your car at the entrance of the lane and walk down to the river. 
There you will see one of the beautiful works of nature. The dashing 
waters of the Mississinewa have worn away the soft lime stone of the 
right bank of the river forming a number of pillar-like formations. 
This was an attractive place to the Indians. It is said that the ground 


THe SEVEN PILLARS OF THE MISSISSINEWA 
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just above the Seven Pillars was a favorite meeting place for their 
councils and that there they put prisoners to death. 

The Iddings home just across the road from the entrance to the 
lane is one of the large farms along the Trail. Crossing the river 
bridge, to the right was the Sulphur Springs Park, where for years the 


ON THE TRAIL JUST OVER THE SEVEN PILLARS 


Indians put on special programs and shows. At the top of the hill, on: 
the left, is the old reservation given to Chief Tah-ko-nong by treaty. 
Farther on are the farms of Mr. James Long. He is the oldest resident 
in this community. His father, Jephthah Long, worked three years for 
Frances Slocum. Mr. Long learned many things about the Lost Sister 
from his father. For more than forty years he kept store at Peoria and 
was intimately acquainted with the Indians of the last generation. 
Peoria, though it is today a small country village that has lost its im- 
portance because of the auto and rural mail delivery, was once a scene 
of much activity. The post office was called Reserve, because so many 
Indians once lived on reserves near by. Today it is becoming well 
known again because it is the gateway to the Frances Slocum State 
Forest. 
FRANCES SLOCUM FOREST 

Crossing the bridge and driving to the top of the hill, the 
visitor is at the entrance of the park. The history of the origin of 
this park is interesting enough to tell something about how it came 
to be. 

About 1930 a group of individuals very much interested in the 
Frances Slocum history and the Mississinewa country organized a 
Frances Slocum Trail Association. The officers were Omer Holman, 
president, James A. Long and Arthur Shellhamer, vice presidents, 
Hal C. Phelps, secretary and A. A. Malsbury, treasurer. This organ- 
ization secured additional members and with funds marked the trail 
from Peru to Marion with Frances Slocum Trail signs, (F. S. T.). 
While much interest was aroused, the association discontinued its 
work. 
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LOOKING AT PEORIA FROM THE BriDGE 


In February, 1933, Jess Adkins, then superintendent of -the Cir- 
cus Winter Headquarters called a meeting at the show grounds for 
the purpose of reviving interest in the Frances Slocum Trail and in a 
larger program of securing a state park along the Mississinewa. 
Twelve directors weré chosen; From Miami county: Roscoe Coomler, 
C. Y. Andrews and Will Ditzler; from Grant county: Henry Erle- 
wine, Elsworth Harvey and Edward Warfel, secretary of the Marion 
Chamber of Commerce; O. M. Drischel later took his place. From 
Wabash County: Louis Wolfe, Charles Bradley, A. A. Malsbury, Vic 
Fierstos, and Otho Winger. Charles Bradley died and Asher Gray 
took his place. The directors organized by electing Otho Winger, 
president and Louis Wolfe, secretary. The directors had occasional 
meetings to discuss and learn what could be done to interest conser- 
vation authorities in the proposed park. Some public meetings were 
held. One such meeting held at Somerset brought a large crowd. At 
that meeting Hon. Clifford Townsend, then Lieutenant Governor of 


ENTRANCE TO THE FRANCES SLOCUM STATE FOREST 
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Indiana, spoke and gave the project much encouragement. Since 
his home was at Marion he was much interested. He was made an 
honorary member of the board of directors. 

The most important public meeting was held on the hillside just 
west of the Slocum Cemetery on Sept. 21, 1937, just one hundred 
years after the Slocum brothers and sister found their long lost sis- 
ter at this place. Manchester College students from Marion, Wabash 
and Peru presented the story of the life of Frances Slocum in a pag- 
eant called ‘“The White Rose of the Miamis.” These students were 
assisted by some of her descendants, Frank Godfroy of Peru, a great- 
grandson being the honored guest of the occasion. A large audience, 
seated on the hill side saw the performance. The papers gave good 
accounts of the pageant. All this added interest on the part of the 
public in the project. 

About this time some state and federal officials visited the land 
along the Mississinewa across from the Slocum cemetery and were 
much impressed with its suitability for a park ground. In the spring 
of 1938 Governor Clifford Townsend and Virgil Simmons, Director 
of the State Department of Conservation, met the Park Association 
directors in a meeting at the Indiana Hotel in Wabash. There was 
much enthusiasm for the project. With advice of the Governor and 
Mr. Simmons, John Bossard of Peru was asked to secure options on 
land suitable for the park. He did his work well and before long state — 
and federal authorities began buying land along the right bank of 
the river. Some difficulties were encountered from a few who would 
charge more for their land than it was worth. But in comparative- 
ly short time contracts were made for a tract of 1075 acres stretch- 
ing for about three miles along the right bank of the Mississinewa. 

Work was begun and continued now and then since. About two 
miles of road have been completed over some of the most scenic 
parts. A large shelter house has been built and will accommodate a 
large crowd in case of rain or storm. Around have been provided 


PICNICKERS TABLE AND FURNACE IN THE FOREST 
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OVERHANGING CLIFFS ALONG THE MISSISSINEWA IN THE FRANCES 
SLocUM STaTE. Forest, OLD RATTLE SNAKE DENS. 


SCENES IN THE FRANCES SLOCUM STATE PARK 


Or 
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many ovens and tables for small parties to hold gatherings and din- 
ners. Perhaps no other place in northern Indiana is so well equipped 
for outing parties as the Frances Slocum State Forest. Recently new 
paths have been provided from the shelter house down the steep 
ravines that lead to the river and to the overhanging rocks that 
were familiar to Frances Slocum. There is much more work to be 
done and in time it will become one of the most beautiful ‘of 
state parks and will be one of the greatest of the many memorials 
to the Lost Sister. 

Returning to Peoria, we continue on the trail. The next 
mile follows the river closely. About half way on the south side 
there is an evergreen tree that about locates the first trading post in 
Miami County conducted by Julius Falk, later one of the prominent 
merchants of Peru. At the first road to the left we turn into the mon- 
ument Springs farm. Less than half a mile we come to the cemetery 
and the site of the old home of Frances Slocum. 


FRANCES SLOCUM MONUMENT 

First of all we are interested in the monument of the Lost Sister. 
Here she was buried on March 10, 1847. Here she lay with very little 
marking for her grave for moré than half a century. In 1899 Hon. 
James F. Stutesman of Peru, wrote to many of the Slocums in the 
United States urging them to erect a marker to their famous relative. 
A monument committee was.soon formed and contributions solicit- 
ed. On this committee were many prominent men and women of the 
Slocum family from many places throughout the United States—De- 
troit, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Wilkes-Barre. A number 
of local towns were represented on the committee. A thousand dollars 
was raised, sufficient to erect a substantial monument and enclose the 
cemetery with an iron fence. 


CamitLus, BUNDY AT THE GRAVE OF His GRAND- 
MoTHER, FRANCES SLOCUM 
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The inscriptions on this monument give the visitor some prin- 
cipal facts and indicate what the Slocums would have told about their 
distinguished relative and her family. 

On the east side of the monument are these words: “Frances 
Slocum, a child of English descent, was born in Warrick, R. L., March 
4, 1773, was carried into captivity from her father’s house at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Nov. 2, 1778, by Delaware Indians, soon after the Wyom- 
ing massacre. Her brothers gave persistent search, but did not find her 
until September 21, 1837.” 


en necce eane oclenteaetectaoncreoneenit 


SoME DESCENDANTS OF FRANCES SLOCUM AT HER GRAVE, 
SEPT. (15,193); 

On the north side: ‘When inclined by a published: letter describ- 
ing an aged white woman in the Indian Village here, two brothers and 
a sister visited this place; they identified her. She lived here about 32 
years with the Indian name ‘Maconaquah.’ She died on this ridge 
March 9, 1847, and was given a Christian burial.” 


SHAWL WorN BY FRANCES SLOCUM 
Now in Possession of Mrs. Leroy Dennis, Wabash, Indiana 
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KE-KE-NOK-ESHA-WA AND O-ZAH-SHIN-QUAH, 
Nancy and Jane, Daughters of Frances Slocum 


TAH-QUAH-KE-AH AND WaAwW-POP-E-TAH. 
J. B. Brouillette and Peter Bundy, Sons-in-law of Frances Slocum 


On the south side: ‘“She-po-co-nah, a Miami Indian Chief, hus- 
band of Frances Slocum, Ma-con-a-quah, died here in 1833 (?) at an 
advanced age. Their adult children were ‘Ke-ke-nok-esh-wah, wife of 
Rey. Jean Baptiste Brouillette, died March 13, 1947, aged 47 years, 
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leaving no children. ‘O-zah-shin-quah’ or Jane, wife of Rev. Peter 
Bonda, died January 25, 1877, aged 62 years, leaving a husband and 
nine children.” 


FRANCES SLOCUM POSED FOR A Pic- 
TURE BY GEORGE WINTERS, 1839 


One the west side: “Frances Slocum became a stranger to her 
mother tongue. She became a stranger to her brethren and an alien to 
her mother’s children through her captivity (See Psalms LXIX, 8.) 
This monument was erected by the Slocums and others who deemed it 
a pleasure to contribute and was unveiled by them with public cere- 
monies May 17, 1900.” 


It was a small crowd of friends who laid Frances to rest 
on March 10, 1847. In harmony with her wish they raised the white 
flag on a pole to mark her grave. That was the only marker she ever 
expected. It was a large crowd of two thousand people who gathered 
on the spot, May 17, 1900, to unveil this beautiful monument to one 
they delighted to honor. Prominent men and women all over the na- 
tion took part in the ceremonies. Since then multiplied thousands of 
people have visited this grave and read the inscriptions on the monu- 
ment. 


This cemetery is filled with graves, although few of them are 
marked with tomb stones. Near by are the graves of her two sons-in- 
law, J. B. Brouilette and Peter Bonda, or “Bundy” as he was familiary 
known. The plot of ground just east of the cemetery is probably well 
filled with unmarked graves too. 


Ross Bunpy (left) AND CLARENCE GODFROY 


Performing at a foot-ball game at Manchester College. They 
are great great-grandsons of Frances Slocum 


Two Detroit sisters visit the monument 
and listen to the remarkable story of 


: Her Life 
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FrRaNK GODFROY AND CLARENCE GODFROY 

We have no picture of Chief She-poc-o-nah, but 
we perhaps have his resemblance in his great grand- 
son, Frank Godfroy, (right) and his great-great 
grandson, Clarence Godfroy. 


To the east of the cemetery, the Mississinewa Park Association 
made a big change in the short time it was at work. In former years 
the road leading to the cemetery continued on east towards the river 
and crossed at a shallow place known as Broad Riffle. Some years ago 
this road was closed by the county commissioners who ended it just 
east of the cemetery. When large crowds gathered here, it was often 
dificult for autos to turn and get out. On appeal by the directors of 
the association, the Wabash County highway department improved 
the road leading in from the main highway to the cemetery. A big dip 
just west of the cemetery was filled, a cement bridge replaced a rick- 
ety wooden culvert and the whole road was repaired. The Association 
purchased some land of James Long who contributed some more. Now 
there is a fine parking lot where visitors may park their cars and not 
be blocked when they want to get out. The Association then deeded 
the lot to the Wabash County Commissioners and the whole now be- 
longs to the county. 
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After viewing the cemetery, and reading the inscriptions on the 
monument the visitor most likely will want to visit the mammoth 
spring under the spring house just back of the country dwelling. This 
spring is what attracted Frances Slocum and her husband chief to lo- 
cate their home here. From this spring she drank hundreds of times 
and thousands have drunk here during the century since then. Near 
this spring stood the first home of Ma-con-a-quah where her brothers 
found her. A few years before her death, she built a new home up on 
the hill. It stood about where the fence now is on the west side of the 
parking lot. She lived here only two or three years before her death. It 
continued to be used by her family until it burned in 1882. The pres- 
ent house was erected shortly after by her oldest grandson, Judson 
Bundy. These buildings and the surrounding land is now owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. James Long. 


THE MONUMENT SPRINGS FARM 


Before leaving the place, the visitor should walk to the east end 
of the main drive and view the hills across the river. These are beau- 
tiful. Some of them are high for Indiana hills, and certain knobs have 
been given mountain names by farmers round about. All of these are 
now included in the park and some day will be accessible for autos 
and foot travelers. Just across the river are over-hanging cliffs. In 
Frances Slocum’s day these rocks were the nest of many rattle snakes. 
It was good Sunday sport to go over there and shoot the snakes as they 
crawled out “to sun” themselves. These cliffs are now easily reached 
by well made paths from the shelter house in the park. Some day, no 
doubt, the park will be connected with the cemetery by a hanging 
bridge across the Mississinewa. This scenery about here delighted the 
brother and nieces of Frances Slocum on their visit in 1839 for it re- 
minded them of beautiful Pennsylvania. 

Returning now to the main trail, we continue on our sight see- 
ing trip. In the days of Frances Blocune the Indian Trail crossed the 
river at Broad Riffle and led to the Indian settlement above on the 
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JUDSON BUNDY AND DAUGHTER 
He Built the Monument Springs Farm Buildings 


north side of the Mississinewa. The old trail and the Broad Riffle ford 
are both closed and the trail is on the south side of the river. At places 
beautiful views may be had from the trail, of the hills on the right 
side of the river. The first road leading east from the trail, marked the 
south boundary of Frances Slocum’s land. Here the Baptists once con- 
ducted a mission school, whose aim was to educate and Christianize 
the Indians. 
GEORGE SLOCUM 


The second road leading to the east from the trail, goes by the 
old home of George Slocum. Here he settled with his family in the fall 
of 1846. His aim was to develop a good farm home while helping his 


THE OLp Home oF Mr. AND Mrs.GEORGE SLOCUM ON THE 
FRANCES SLOCUM TRAIL 
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Mr. AND Mrs. GEORGE SLOCUM 


Aunt Frances with her problems. But she died the next spring. He 
continued his farming, and did all he could to help both the {indians 
and white settlers of this community. He built the barn, now stand- 
ing, before the Civil War. But George did not live long. He died in 
January, 1861. His widow bravely continued their work. She had two 
daughters, Cordelia and Marian. Since educational advantages were so 
few here in the wilderness, she decided to do the unusual for pioneers. 
She sold a portion of her land and with the money sent her daughters 
to a good school in Indianapolis. Cordelia married a Mr. Murphy and 
Marian married a Mr. Litzenberger. Both have descendants today. 


EIS TONEGLENSEALLS 


Continuing on the trail, the next place of interest will be the Lis- 
ton Glen Falls. This is a beautiful spot on Liston Creek near the 
river. It is under private management. A small entrance fee is charged, 
but it is well worth the fee and the time to make the visit. Here small 
cliffs, bluffs and waterfalls as well as stretches of grass with abundant 
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RED BRIDGE ON THE MIsSISSINEWA 
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SCENE IN LisTON GLEN Park (Below) 
Across the River in the Elmer Bowman Woods. Native 


Timber. 


shade combine to make it a beautiful scene. In these recesses, it is 
said that O-zah-shin-quah, the youngest much-married daughter of 
Frances Slocum, sought refuge from one of her angry husbands. 
Across the river is the Bowman’s woods, one of the few stretches of 
native timber yet to be found in this part of Indiana. 

Continuing on the trail, the first road to the left from the en- 
trance to Liston Creek Park leads north to Red Bridge. Here west of the 
bridge has been developed a cluster of summer houses. With a high 
bluff of rocks and the clear sparkling river in the rear, the place is 
beautiful. So is the scenery up the river from the bridge where a num- 
ber of dwellings have been built. The scenery from Red Bridge up the 
river to Somerset is beautiful but inaccessible, except by canoe or on 
foot. The Morgan Cliff, Smuck Cliff, Double Cliffs and smaller ones 


form many beautiful scenes. 


River ScENES BETWEEN RED BRIDGE AND SOMERSET 
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ON TO SOMERSET 

Returning to the main trail, we continue the trip at some distance 
from the river. The first road to the left leads closer to the river, but 
too far away to see its beauty. The second road to the north leads to a 
stone bridge across the river. Above this bridge is the Pleasant Grove 
park, where many gatherings are held. Below the bridge, on the right 
bank of the river is Riverside Park, where there are many summer 
residences, with arrangements for summer entertainments. The en- 


Tue STONE Bripct BELOW SOMERSET 


DouBLE CLIFF BELOW SOMERSET 


trance may be reached by a road leading down the right bank of the 
river. In the neighborhood of this bridge there was once a very heroic 
effort to establish a grist mill by Mr. John Ferree and an associate, Mr. 
Albaugh. They built a mill on the left side of the river. It had not 
stood there long until it was destroyed by fire. They built another, but 
it too soon burned mysteriously. Not to be defeated they built anoth- 
er. This time it was made practically of stone and a guard kept to 
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THE STONE HousE BELOw SOMERSET 


watch. However, fire was some how kindled by an enemy and the in- 
side of the mill destroyed in 1882. It was never rebuilt. 

Returning to the main trail continuing towards the east, one 
passes an old stone house and back of it the walls of another stone 
building. This was a woolen mill erected by Jacob Ullery about 1860 
and operated for eight or ten years, mostly in the seventies. It was 
then abandoned and the machinery moved elsewhere. This region west 
of Somerset did not seem to be a very good section for mills. 


SOMERSET 


Somerset is an inland town that somehow has managed to sur- 
vive the changes of time for many years. Here near the old Marion- 
Peru pike, about half way between those two pioneer towns a French- 
man by name of Krutzan who had married an Indian squaw, conduct- 
ed a tavern. This was patronized by teamsters who found the distance 
too great to make the journey in one day. Tradition says that Mrs. 


CoMING INTO SOMERSET FROM THE WEST 
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Tue Krutzan Horei in Somerset (Reweatherboarded) 


THE OLp JaiL IN SOMERSET 
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Krutzan was a good looking Indian woman and a good cook. Somerset 
from an early day had a good variety of stores to meet the needs of the 
pioneer white people and the Indians as well. Some good small indus- 
tries flourished for a while. The little town has always boasted that it 
had as good schools as other towns, if not better. The picture shown is 
of the school house erected about 1860. 


JAMES W. RILEY IN SOMERSET AND WABASH COUNTY 

One of the most interesting parts of Somerset history is the fact 
that in the early seventies, Jim Riley, later known to the world as our 
great Hoosier poet, James Whitcomb Riley, loafed in Somerset, more 
or less, and painted signs over Wabash County. The place must have 
made an impression on the future poet for one of his early poems is 
entitled “Hills of Somerset.” It is well known fact that Riley and his 
partner, McClanahan, painted signs along the Mississinewa river, fol- 
lowing no doubt the old Marion-Peru pike, now our Frances Slocum 


LookInGc ACROSS THE RIVER FROM THE SOMERSET PARK 
‘TO THE HILLs OF SOMERSET 
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Trail. One reason why he was fond of the Mississinewa was because his 
mother’s girlhood home was on the banks of the Old Mississinewa, in 
Randolph county, Indiana, west of Ridgeville. As that older country 
became settled the forests and many of the beautiful scenes of nature 
disappeared. Riley was so disappointed that he did not care to roam 
along the upper course of the Mississinewa, but found much pleasure 
along the stirring scenery of Somerset and the lower course of the 
river. 

While in Wabash county Riley formed a friendship with Frank 
Blount of Wabash. Together they painted signs all over the county. 
One story of their work together persists. Mr. Blount’s father, Dr. R. 
F, Blount, a noted physician of that day, took over an old drug store 
in a business deal. Some one slightingly referred to it as a ‘‘one horse 
drug store.” That gave an idea to Jim Riley and Frank Blount. So here 
and there over the county, these two painted signs of a horse represent- 
ing and suggesting The One Horse Drug Store. It brought much busi- 
ness to the Blount Brothers Drug Store. 


Mrs. DELLA BLOUNT 


GARDNER 
Who remembers Jim Riley 
in Wabash County 

One incident is good enough to repeat. Perhaps the only person 
living now 70 years later, who really remembers Jim Riley in Wabash 
county is Mrs. M. R. Gardner of North Manchester. Her maiden name 
was Della Blount, daughter of Dr. R. F. Blount and a sister to Frank 
Blount. She was somewhat envious of Frank and Jim having so much 
fun riding over the country in an old fashioned buckboard. So she 
kept teasing at her brother to let her ride. One day he told her to “hop 
in,’ and she did, proud to get the ride she wanted. Her hair was ar- 
ranged in two long braids. As she sat down she tossed these braids 
back of the seat. They fell down and dipped in Jim Riley’s paint 
bucket. So when she got out of the buckboard to go home, she carried 
with her some of Jim Riley’s paint. Mrs. Gardner has vivid memories 
of Riley, now seventy years after these events. 
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Locust Lopce. The Caylor Cottage in Somerset 
Wie GA LORS 


Somerset can point with pride to a great many men and women 
who were born, raised or schooled in Somerset. One of these men is Dr. 
Charles Caylor, head of the Bluffton Clinic and Hospital. Dr. Caylor 
was the son of Dr. David Caylor who lived north of Vernon, himself 
a doctor and a minister of the Church of the Brethren. Young Charles 
took his high school course at Somerset. His high school sweetheart 
was Miss Bessie Ferree, daughter of John Ferree, whe had the mis- 
fortune of having grist mills to burn. They married after Dr. Cay- 
lor completed his medical course and was ready for his long and suc- 
cessful career. Though the Caylors have a beautiful home in Bluff- 
ton, Indiana, and a winter home in Sebring. Florida, they also have a 
cozy summer home on the banks of the Mississinewa in Somerset. 
Here they spend many summer days, especially Sundays. When here, 
they take an active interest in the work and programs of the Meth- 
odist church. Here in Somerset now is a little park, made possible 
largely by Dr. Caylor’s generosity. 


THE CayLor WINTER HOME IN SEBRING, FLORIDA 
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THE MaINn STREET OF SOMERSET—LOOKING WEST 

Everyone who comes to Somerset admires the hills which are 
prominent no matter from what direction you come. The view look- 
ing northward across the river from the park shows the beautiful 
Mississinewa and the hills beyond. It is said that this view inspired 
Riley to write his poem, “The Hills of Somerset” which is reproduc- 
ed here by special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis. 


THE HILLS OF SOMERSET 
By James Whitcomb Riley 


*Mongst the Hills 0’ Somerset 

Wisht I was a-roamin yet! 

My feet won’t get usen to 

These low lands I’m trompin through 
Wisht I could go back there, and 
Stroke the long grass with my hand, 
Kinda’ like my sweetheart’s hair 
Smoothed out underneath it there! 
Wisht I could set my eyes once more 
On our shadders, on before, 

Climbin’, in the airly dawn, 

Up the slopes ’at love growed on 
Natchural as the violet 

’Mongst the Hills o’ Somerset! 


How’t ’ud rest a man like me 

Jest fer *bout an hour to be 

Up there where the morning air 

Could reach out and ketch me there!-- 
Snatch my breath away, and then 
Rensh and give it back again 

Fresh as dew, and smellin’ of 
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The old pinks I ust to love, 

And a-flavor’n ever’ breeze 
With mixt hints o’ mulberries 
And May-apples from the crick 
Where the fish bit dry er wet, 
‘Mongst the Hills o’ Somerset! 


Like a livin’ pictur’ things 

All comes back; the bluebird swings 
In the maple, tongue and bill 
Trillin glory fit to kill!! 

In the orchard jay and bee 
Ripens the first pears fer me, 

And the ‘‘Prince’s Harvest” they 
Tumble to me where I lay 

In the clover, provin still 

“A boy’s will is the wind’s will.” 
Clean fergot is time, and care, 
And thick hearin’ and gray hair-- 
But they’s nothin’ I ferget 
‘Mongst the Hills o’ Somerset! 


Middle-aged to be egzact, 

Very middle-aged, in fact,-- 
Yet a-thingin’ back to then, 

I’m the same wild boy again! 
There’s the dear old home once more, 
And there’s Mother at the door-- 
Dead, I know for thirty year’ 
Yet she’s singin’, and I hear; 
And there’s Jo, and Mary Jane, 
And Pap, comin’ up the lane! 
Dusk’s a-fallin’; and the dew, 
*Pears-like it’s a fallin too-- 
Dreamin’ We’re all livin’ yet 
‘Mongst the Hills o’ Somerset! 


Another artist, Homer G. Davisson, of Fort Wayne, has been 
much impressed with the beauties of Somerset and the Mississinewa. 
For many summers Dr. and Mrs. Davisson have had their summer 
home here. For a part of these summers he has conducted art 
classes in and around Somerset. If his studio should happen to be 
open the visitor will want to see his paintings. 

Still another poet has given expression of his feelings about 
Somerset and the Mississinewa. The Rev. Frank C. Huston of Jack- 
sonville, Florida, spent several years as pastor of one of the Somerset 
churches. His poem on “Somerset” would do justice even to a Riley, 
while his song: ““On the Banks of the Old Mississinewa” is one of the 
most beautiful state songs ever written. It expresses the feelings of 
many a native of this section. It is reproduced here with full permis- 
sion of the author: 
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ON THE BANKS OF THE OLD MISSISSINEWA 
Frank C. Huston 


“You may travel every country, you may sail on every sea, 
You may search the wide world over, for a better place to be; 
You may sing of California, and of Dixie’s sunny skies; 
But there’s just one place that’s best, North, South, East or West 
My Hoosier Paradise. 
Chorus: 

On the banks of the Old Mississinewa, 


There its waters roll along, 

And the little laughing rills winding down the hills 
Sing a cheery little song; 

Theres no spot on earth that’s so dear to me, 

For no matter where I roam, 

’Tis the banks of old Mississinewa 

Calls me back to Home Sweet Home. 


Oh, those dear old days of childhood, how they live in mem’ry still, 
Once again, I see my mother, in the old home on the hill, 

And I see those friends of school days, as we met in days of yore, 
And this hungry heart of mine, ne’er shall cease to pine, 

Till I get home once more. 


Chorus: 


On the banks of the old Mississinewa, etc” 


THE Otp Marion PERu PIKE GoInc East Out OF SOMERSET 


We are now ready to leave Somerset and move farther up the 
trail. We wish we might follow the route of the Marion-Peru pike 
instead of the present pavement on the section line where there is so 
little to see. Along the old route there were a number of farm 
homes. There are a number of beautiful views, showing the deep 
gorge of the river with bluffs and cliffs. At one place two grist mills 
could have been seen, one on either side of the river. The one on the 
north was known as the Crumrine Mill. It was erected by John 


SCENES ALONG 


THE MuIssIssINEWA, 


BETWEEN 


SOMERSET AND VERNON 


aS SEEN FROM THE Otp MarIoN-PERU PIKE 
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Crumrine about 1850. The one on the south side was known as the 
Bloomer Mill, so named because Joseph Bloomer was one of the best 
known owners of the mill. Both mills were served by one dam. 
There were steep roads leading down to them. Both have ceased to 
be long ago. 
VERNON 

The views shown here are of the old road leaving Somerset and 
where it entered Vernon. A part of the house of the Church of the 
Brethren at Vernon is shown. It was erected in 1874 and served a good 
sized congregation for more than forty years. It was abandoned because 
houses built later in other locations could serve the membership better. 
But this old house was the scene of many big meetings, especially the 


THE OLD MaRION-PERU PIKE AS IT CAME INTO VERNON 
FROM THE WEST 


THE WHITENECK HOMESTEAD 
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annual communion meetings, often referred to by out-siders as ‘‘soup 
meetings.” On those occasions Vernon was alive with visitors who came 
from far and near to attend the services, which often began on Satur- 
day forenoon and lasted until Sunday after dinner. Free meals were 
served to all who attended. 

Vernon is about as old as Somerset and was once a rival of that 
picturesque old town down the river. At one time there was a school, 
a hotel, two stores, and unfortunately a saloon. A saw mill did business 
here for many years. 

The Frances Slocum Trail as marked today follows the old Marion 
Peru pike southeast from Vernon to Jalapa, five miles. On this route 
may be seen today the stately homes of some old pioneers who were 
leading citizens of their day. Of these we may mention William Stam- 
baugh, Thomas Garst, Peter Neff, John Whiteneck, John Neff, Joseph 
Bloomer and Stephen Snider. Some of these pioneers settled ‘on what 
was known as the Woods land, a large stretch of fine timbered land 
which a John Woods purchased of the Richardville reserve, land that 
the government had granted to that old Indian chief shortly before his 
death in 1841. Some early settlers began as renters of the Woods land 
but later came to own large farms here. 

JOLIN Ht LENECK VAND OTHER: NOTED PIONEERS 

One of the most noted of these early settlers was John Whiteneck. 
He came from Union county in 1847 and in time came to own hundreds 
of acres of this fine land. He built what in that day was considered a 
fine house and barn, which are still in a fair state of preservation. He 
was a pioneer preacher of the Dunker church. For many years before 
his death in 1868, his barn was used as a meeting place, for the Vernon 
church had not yet been built. Though he had but little school educa- 
tion, he was vigorous preacher and soon gathered about him a large 
body of members. He was very generous to his poor neighbors and spent 
much time and money in their interests. He was known as one of the 
strongest men that ever attended the log rollings of those days. He 
was held in high esteem by all his neighbors and friends. 


THE VERNON CEMETERY 
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Returning now to Vernon we cross the Mississinewa. Just south of 
the bridge is the Vernon cemetery where many of the old pioneers are 
buried. Just north of the bridge at the top of the hill a road turns to 
the east. In other years the road turned right at the bridge and followed 
the river bank closely. About eighty rods east is the site of the old Fish- 
er mill, one that served the people many years. It is now well known as 
Pearsons Mill, named after the last owner of the mill. The old mill went 
down the river years ago during a big flood, but the grounds have be- 
come a favorite meeting place for large public assemblies. 


THE FisHER MILL 


We are now going eastward on what might be called The Frances 
Slocum Trail, for this is the trail mainly used by the Indians from their 
homes around Peoria below to the Meshingomesia settlement above. As 
we leave the Pearson’s Mill and round the bend of the river, there is a 
small creek entering the river. It is known as Forked Creek and is men- 
tioned in two United States Treaties. Here the Indian Reservation be- 
gan. A line extending duenorth two miles marked the western boundary 
of the reserve. The river was the southern line for a distance of about 
ten miles southeast. For forty years this land belonged to the Indians 
after all surrounding land has been settled by white people. In the 
memecry of many older people this was “Indian Land” and many Indian 
people lived here. 


INDIAN LAND 


The first place of much interest to the traveler today is the old 
home of John Newman, the oldest Indian in Indiana when he died in 
1939. Turn north at the first road to the little church, then east half a 
mile. Over in the field to the north you can see the log cabin in which 
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JOHN AND WALTER NEWMAN ON THE STEPS OF THEIR 
New HomMe 
The Old Cabin Seen at the Left 


he lived for nearly seventy years, until some neighbors and friends: built 
a one-room frame house for him and his son, Walter. While not very 
large it was warmer than the log cabin. John Newman was of the 
Delaware tribe. He was born in Virginia about 1845. He came to In- 
diana and married Jane, widow of Coon Bunday. She was a Miami and 
a cousin to Chief Me-shin-go-me-sia. She had three children by her 
first husband. Their names were George, William and Mary. She had 
four children by John Newman. Their names were Benjamin, Martha, 
Eliza and Walter. The last two are still living, but were not born until 
after the reservation was divided among the Indians in 1873. Since he 
was not a Miami, John Newman did not get any land in the divide of 
1873, but his wife and each of her five children received farms of 
about eighty acres each. These farms lay on either side of the road as 
you go east. Then come the farms allotted to Waucoon and his child- 
dren, five daughters and one son. 


WAUCOON 


This old Indian was a most interesting character. He was one of 
the Potawatomi tribe but married a Miami woman, a cousin ot Me- 
shin-go-me-sia, who took a liking to him and adopted him into the 
Miami tribe. He built a home near where Grant Creek empties into 
the Mississinewa. He had a two story log cabin. It was much better 
than most of the Indian cabins, or even better than most of the white 
settlers had. Many stories are told of the roughness of this old Indian, 
But many of these are traditional referring to the days when he was 
raw savage and before he tried to become a Christian. His rough 
language and conduct have been emphasized and little has been said 
about his good qualities. As he gained light and knowledge he tried to 
make it real. He sent his daughters to Wabash to take music lessons. 
His was one of the few homes of that day where there was an organ. 
At times he had a teacher come to his home to give his children the 
beginnings of an education. It is said that he was the main one to urge 
the building of the pike from his home to Treaty, three miles north. 
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He furnished the gravel. He had a large orchard of good bearing fruit 
trees. He took much interest in the church and endeavored to be a 
preacher. Many of his white neighbors were as rough as he was. They 
used vulgar and profane words whose meaning he did not know and 
often repeated them, even in his preaching. He solicited money and 
built a church, providing most of the money himself. That church is 
still standing, and in one of the doors may be seen a bullet hole where 
a white rough-neck shot at him through the door while he was preach- 
ing. Most of his daughters married white men who wanted the land 
they got from the government, but these marriages did not turn out 
well, for such white men are not much good, not nearly as good as the 
Indian women they married. There are very few descendants of the 
Waucoon family today. A fine set of farm buildings have replaced 
Waucoon’s buildings. The old church still stands, being used as a 
machine shop by the owner of the farm. Near by is the Waucoon 
cemetery where he and his wife and some of their children are buried. 


THE Waucoon CHURCH AND 
CEMETERY 


THE HOG-BACK 


About forty rods east of the Waucoon Village is the “hog back” 
of the Mississinewa. Here the river makes a sharp bend to the south, 
and after enclosing a large area of land swings back to within a short 
distance of the steep bluff along Grant Creek. The river on one side 
and the creek basin come so close together that the ridge thus formed 
was very narrow and high, seventy feet or more down to the river on 
one side and more than forty feet down to the Grant Creek valley on 
the other. The high narrow ridge was an unusual scene. But when it 
became too narrow for teams to cross with safety, it was cut down by 
machinery. This helped the farming but destroyed one of the beautiful 
works of nature. 
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HANNAH THORPE 


Just across from the “hog back” there lived a white woman who 
had a most interesting history and a tragic end. In the early days of 
the past century, there lived in Southern Indiana, along White Water 
River a pioneer by the name of Thorpe. Some say his name was Moses 
Thorpe; others say it was Boaz Thorpe. He lived on the banks of the 
White Water near what is now Connersville. He had three small 
daughters. One Saturday evening he was entertaining in his cabin 
home the Methodist preacher who had come a long distance through 
the forest from Ohio to visit the scattered members in the wilderness. 
The three little girls were playing along the banks of the river. Two 
of them came running into the house, saying their sister had been tak- 
en by the Indians. Mr. Thorpe ran out to find that it was true. Now 
and then he could hear the voice of his daughter, but it became fainter 
and fainter. It was getting dark and impossible to follow the fleeing 
Indians through the forest. The next morning a posse of pioneers fol- 
lowed the trail to Muncietown, where the Indian villages were many. 
There they gave up pursuit. This was in the spring of 1813. The war 
of 1812 was on and most of the Indians were hostile to the Americans. 
Mr. Thorpe had to give up and leave his daughter in the hands of the 
Indians. 

After this war was over, he renewed his search for her. He finally 
found her at an Indian Village on the Mississinewa River about a mile 
up the river from this place. It was the village of old Chief Me-to-cin- 
yah, father of Me-shin-go-me-sia. There she grew to young woman- 
hood when she was married to one of the chief’s sons, Me-tack-ke- 
quah. He became known to the early whites as Captain Dixon. He 
and his stolen white bride made their home near the “hog back.” They 
had two children, Charles and Hannah. The white woman was willing 
to stay with her Indian husband. For the most part he was a very good 
Indian, but a devil when drunk. And it was not difficult to get drink 
at Ashland, now Lafontaine, three miles to the east. When drunk he 
was mean to his wife. She did the best she could for many years. When 
Jacob Sailors taught the first country school near here, Hannah 
Thorpe Dixon would send her children to school. Thus she endured 
her lot for several years until it became too much. One morning she 
went down to the river near her home, and turning once more to view 
her home, the place of her sorrow and suffering, she plunged into the 
water and drowned her sorrows beneath the waves of this beautiful 
river. 

The husband soon after met his end in a tragic way. One day at 
Ashland while in a drunken condition, he got into a fight with an- 
other Indian who hit him on the head with a hoe, and cut a gash into 
the skull, even exposing the brain. Dr. Mauzy, a pioneer doctor, dressed 
the wound and said he should not be moved for 24 hours. But next 
morning the Indians came and insisted on taking him home. It was a 
cold winter day, and the sled was rough riding over the frozen roads. 
When they got him home he was dead. 
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CHARLES Marks 
Standing near the place along White River near 
Connersville where his grandmother was stolen by 
Indians 125 years before 


The two children of Hannah grew to maturity and raised chil- 
dren. One son, Charles Dixon, named after his father, and three of his 
daughters received land in the divide of 1873. Hannah had two chil- 
dren, one of whom died years ago. Another son, whose father was Abe 
Marks, is still living in western part of Wabash County, near the Mi- 
ami County line southwest of Rich Valley. He has a large family. A 
few years ago the writer took Mr. Marks to Connersville. There under 
the direction of the local historian, we went to the site of the old 
home of Boaz Thorpe and there on the place where his grandmother 
was stolen, one hundred twenty-four years before, Charles Marks had 
the accompanying picture taken. The story of Hannah Thorpe is much 
like that of Frances Slocum, except that hers had a most tragic ending. 

From the Hog Back, there was once a road leading through the 
forest to the Indian settlements above. There was also a ford across the 
river. But these have now been closed and the visitor must go east to 
Lafontaine. This town was formerly called Ashland, but was changed 
to Lafontaine in honor of the last general chief of the Miamis. He never 
lived here but his home was near Huntington. Lafontaine was the best 
trading point for the Indians who lived on the Mississinewa Reserva- 
tion. There were many thrilling experiences with the Indians here. 


ME-TO-CIN-YAH VILLAGE 


Going south and west of Lafontaine three miles, the visitor comes 
to the farms of Chester Troyer, who for four different years has been 
given the honor as being the Corn King of the World. His farm 
buildings stand on the site of the old Indian Village of Me-to-cin-yah, 
father of Me-shin-go-me-sia and many other children. It was to this 
village that Hannah Thorpe was brought when she was stolen. It 
had been destroyed by an army of white men the winter before but had 
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been rebuilt. It is said to have been the largest Indian village in Wa- 
bash County. Me-to-cin-yah had the largest Indian family of any 
chief that was granted annuities in that day. The annuities were paid 
according to the size of the families. Each chief reported the number 
of persons in his family eligible for an annuity. Since the Indian did 
not deal in figures nor letters, he made up a bundle of sticks, each per- 
son of his family being represented by a stick. At the Forks of the 
Wabash, west of Huntington, where annuities were paid for many 
years, Me-to-cin-yah, often presented to the government agents forty 
or more sticks, while the nearest number presented by other chiefs or 
heads of families did not often number more than twenty. This was 
perhaps the reason why the government in 1838 gave to Me-to-cin-yah 
this reservation of ten sections for his family, while most other Indian 
families were exiled west of the Mississippi. 


CHESTER TROYER 
Corn King of the World 


Tradition says that the great grandfather of Me-to-cin-yah, whose 
name was Osandiah, once lived in the neighborhood of Fort Wayne, 
perhaps in the days of the great chief, A-que-nack-que, father of Lit- 
tle Turtle. He took his family to the Big Miami River in Ohio, where 
he became a prominent chief. He is said to have been murdered by 
other Indians who were jealous of his popularity with the Americans. 
His son, Aw-taw-waw-taw lived on the Miami River many years, 
but his son, Me-to-cin-yah, brought his family back to Indiana, mak- 
ing a permanent home on the Mississinewa. Here Me-shin-go-me-sia 
was born about 1796. Of him we will hear more soon. Jocinah Creek 
which empties into the Mississinewa just above the iron bridge, is 
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THe Home oF CHESTER TROYER 
on the site of the old Me-to-cin-yah Village 


really Me-to-cin-yah Creek, the word being abbreviated to Jocinah. 
Along this creek many Indians had their cabins. Below the iron bridge 
on the right side of the river is a large Indian burying ground. Since 
the days of the white man, many skeletons have been washed out by 
rains and high waters. The home of Chester Troyer was built by 
Marshall Kilsosa, a grandson of the old chief, Me-to-cin-yah. 


WILLIAM PECONGAH 


Leaving the Me-toc-in-yah neighborhood, we follow our trail 
southward. Where the road makes a sharp jog we enter that part of 
the reservation in Grant County. The first house to the left is the old 
home of William Peconga. He was the oldest grandson of Chief 


Mr. AND Mrs. WILLIAM PECONGA 
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THe Home oF Mr. anno Mrs. WILLIAM PECONGA 


Meshingomesia, and had the Indians kept up their tribal organization, 
he would have been chief. His Indian name was Chin-qua-saw, mean- 
ing “Young Thunder.” 

His wife’s name was Wah-pe-nock-she-ne-quah. Her English 
name was Frances, known to her neighbors as Frances Peconga. She 
was one of the oldest granddaughters of Frances Slocum and was no 
doubt named after her grandmother. William Peconga attended col- 
lege when he was young and secured some education. For that reason 
many Indians entrusted to him their money to invest. He was honest 
but often the white man took advantage of him. The author one time 
stayed all night with William Peconga and his wife, Frances. They 
were very hospitable and expressed every courtesy possible to the visit- 
or. Frances would not talk English but her husband acted as inter- 
preter. She was a good cook and a good housekeeper. She was quite 
free to show the Indian relics they had. We talked about her family 
history and about the Indian history in general. Mr. Peconga summed 
up the whole thing when he said to me, “Bad thing Indian got to be 
citizen. Indian can’t trade with white man.” 

What he said might be illustrated by a story told to me by David 
Line. Few white men had more, and closer, relationship with the In- 
dians than Mr. Line. His story was like this: That in the early eighties, 
about the time the Indians secured the right to sell their lands, the 
father of David Line died. He, David Line, was appointed adminis- 
trator. In course of his appointed duties, he had some litigation pend- 
ing. He went to Marion to get an attorney and approached Judge 
Vandeventer, father of Willis Vandeventer, long associate justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. Judge Vandeventer had one time 
been judge and still retained the name of “judge” after his term of 
office expired. Said Mr. Line, “while we were talking, Bill Peconga 
came in, telling the judge he would like to see him. The two went 
into another room, leaving the door partly open. Mr. Peconga said to 
Vandeventer “Judge, I have a few thousand dollars to invest. I 
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Tur Home AND FAMILY OF ROBERT PECONGA 


Mrs. Peconga was a granddaughter of Frances Slocum 
Rev. Peter Bundy, her stepfather in the rear 


can place it one, two or three. What is your advice?” Without much 
hesitation, the judge gave him his opinion. They were in conversation 
some six or seven minutes. As Peconga left the room, he asked the 
judge his charge for this advice. “Fifty dollars, Bill,” was the reply. 
Peconga took out of his pocket a big roll of bills and paid him. 
When Vandeventer returned, Mr. Line said to him “Judge, I just 
heard what you charged Bill Peconga. Now I am not able to pay 
such charges. I might as well go.” Vandeventer replied: “That 
wont be your charge. Bill has lots of money.”” The Judge took Line’s 
case; bothered with it for more than a year, and charged him $40.00; 
but charged Bill Peconga fifty dollars for seven or eight minutes of 
questionable advice. This is a sample of much of the white man’s 
dealings with the Indians. William Peconga and other Indians bor- 
rowed money of white men and gave them mortgages on their land 
to build better buildings. Seldom were those mortgages paid; the 
Indians could hardly realize the significance of a mortgage until the 
mortgage was foreclosed and the Indian was without a home. William 
Peconga once had much money; he died penniless. He was a mem- 
ber of the Masonic order. He is buried somewhere in the western 
half of the Indian Village cemetery in an unmarked grave. His wife 
is buried in the Frances Slocum cemetery, twenty miles down the 
river. It is the hope that these lines will revive their memory in the 
minds of the few friends still living and speak to others in their be- 
half. They were good people; members of the Baptist church. 
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INDIAN VILLAGE CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE CHURCH 


We continue our trip to the first road leading to the east. On 
the right along the river are many summer cottages. To the east 
almost a mile are the ruins of the Indian Village Baptist Church. It 
was built in the early sixties of the last century. Chief Me-shin-go- 
me-sia and other Indians as well as pioneer white people united to 
build it. For many years it was a prosperous congregation of the 
Baptist church. Chief Meshingomesia was baptized into the church 
on a Sunday in June, 1861. He was a very faithful attendant. 
Older people have told of his coming into this church for worship, 
followed by his wife, Ta-ke-quah, his brother’s widow, Shick-a- 
way or Ke-ge-to-na-quah, (whom many people wrongly thought 
to be a second wife) and then other younger members of his fam- 
ily. A Rev. Mr. Lee of southern Grant County, was pastor of this con- 
gregation for many years. The two sons-in-law of Frances Slo- 
cum, J. B. Brouillette and Peter Bundy, often preached in this 
house, as well as did Waucoon, who did his best, poor though it was, 
to witness for Jesus Christ. Many older people remember some 
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big meetings held here. It is a shame that white rascals and rough 
necks almost demolished it, and when it was restored later, 
wrecked it again. When the author taught the Indian Village 
School, 1895-98, the whole school would often attend a meeting 
in this house. 

In the rear of the church house is the Indian cemetery. It 
too is almost a ruin. But there is a certain grandeur in these 
ruins. It is the largest Indian cemetery in Indiana. In the cen- 
ter is the monument of the old chief, Me-shin-go-me-sia. It was 
once considered a fine monument, but some vandals almost des- 
troyed it as well as many other stones in the cemetery. The inscription 
on this stone says he was about 100 years. But well known sayings of 
the chief as well as certain dates of other events would indicate that 
he could not have been much more than 85 at the time of his death. 
Near by is the monument of his wife, Tak-e-quah and of Ke-get-no- 
quah, the widow of his brother, Wah-pe-si-tah, who made her 
home with Meshingomesia after her husband’s death. Besides there 
are the monuments of Pe-con-ge-ah and Aw-taw-waw-taw, the two 
sons of the chief, some of his grand children and many other Indians 
of the family. The visitor will note two things; the large number of 
deaths that occurred in the year 1879, the year the chief died; the 
chief, his wife, his two sons, and Nelson Taw-a-taw, his best known 
grandson. While the Indian seemed little emotional, yet his sorrow 
was deep, and the death of a friend often caused his death before 
long. The other noted thing is that after a few years, few monu- 
ments were erected. In the early eighties, the Indians by sale of lands 
and from annuities, had plenty of money and erected good monu- 
ments for their friends. But later they had but little money and no 
markers were erected. The whole western half of the cemetery is 
filled with graves without markers. Some large and prominent families 
have nothing to mark a single grave. It would seem somewhat of a 
sorry comment on our white communities who would permit such an 
historic spot as this to be in this condition. | 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE SCHOOL 


Just east of the church-house stood the old school house, also 
erected in the sixties. Old Chief Meshingomesia took a great in- 
terest in this school. Though he had very little education himself, he 
wanted the younger Indians to have it. It is said that he often went 
to this school and encouraged the younger Indians to study and “get 
education.” And indeed this school, as well as the church, had a great 
influence in helping these Indians, only a generation or two from sav- 
agery, to fit themselves into the white civilization of which they were 
to become a part. Here I began teaching in 1895 and continued three 
years. I have often been asked how the Indian students were to learn. 
The answer is: Just about like white children: some are brilliant; some 
were not so bright. As a rule you might say they are better in subjects 
that require the use of memory, such as history, spelling and reading; 
not quite so good where reasoning is needed more; and for deportment, 


PICTURE OF VILLAGE CHURCH AND CEMETERY TODAY 


they could make grades as good as the white students. Indian and 
white boys and girls could work and play together without being 
conscious of belonging to different races. In later years marriages be- 
tween the races were not uncommon. These Indian girls could be just 
as charming as white girls and often made excellent housekeepers, 
wives and mothers. 
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THE Home oF NELSON TAW-A-TAW 


One family in this school and community, you will want to 
know, is that of Robert Peconga. He was grandson of Meshingo- 
mesia and was known as a good man, a father and a Christian, a 
member of the Baptist church. He died very unexpectedly, soon after 
[ began teaching there. His wife’s name was Rosa. She was a daugh- 
ter of O-zah-shin-quah, and so a granddaughter of Frances Slocum. 
Their home was in the edge of Wabash County. The picture shows Mr. 
and Mrs. Peconga, her step-father, the Rev. Peter Bundy, and six of 
their children. Mr. Peconga built a very good house, most likely too 
good for Indian nature, for most of the family died of tuberculosis. 


Another family should claim our special notice, that of Nelson 


Four GENERATIONS: 
Mrs. Melvina Tawataw, granddaughter of Frances Slocum, 
her daughter, Mrs. John Walters, Mrs. Sadie McGuire, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Walters, and her two daughters. 
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Taw-a-taw, son of Aw-taw-waw-taw, and a grandson of Meshin- 
gomesia. He married Melvina, daughter of Ozahshinquah and a 
granddaughter of Frances Slocum. They raised a large family and 
built a fine brick house just east of the Indian Village Church and 
school house. It was striking contrast to the Indian cabin of his 
grandfather, Chief Meshingomesia. Nelson Taw-a-taw was a man 
of fine character. The following story is one illustration. When he 
built his large brick house, shortly before his death in 1879, he bor- 
rowed money from a white friend. Since that was before these In- 
dians became citizens, this friend had to depend wholly on the hon- 
esty of Mr. Taw-a-taw, for notes and mortgages given by the In- 
dians were not yet legal. Mr. Taw-a-taw took sick of tuberculosis in 
the summer of 1879 and realized that he could not recover. He sent 
for that friend and when he came told him the he (Taw-waw-taw) 
was going to die; that he could not pay that debt before; but had ask- 
ed the administrator of the estate to sell the hogs, when fat, and pay the 
debt. This friend received every dollar, when according to law he 
could not have collected a cent. This friend told of the crowd as- 
sembled in the sick room of Nelson Taw-waw-taw when he went to 
see him. There was Me-shin-go-me-sia, his two sons, Pe-conge-ah and 
Aw-taw-waw-taw and a number of others of the chief’s family. Near- 
ly all of them died within the next three months. 


ME-SHIN-GO-ME-SIA 


It may be well for us to review the life of this last tribal chief 
of the Miami nation of Indians. For some reason, his father, Chief 
Me-to-cin-yah left the Miami River settlement in Ohio and moved 
to the Mississinewa River in Indiana. Here Meshingomesia was born 
about the year 1796. Some have put the year of his birth as early as 
1785. But a number of well known facts make this earlier date un- 
likely. His name means Burr Oak, very fitting considering his strong 
majestic frame. He had nine brothers and several sisters. His broth- 
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CHIEF ME-SHIN-GO-ME-SIA. 


ers’ names were: Ta-can-saw, Me-tak-quack-quah, Chap-on-do-ce-a, 
Me-quack-nung-gah, Wa-pe-si-tah, So-lin-jes-yah, Wa-ca-no-naw, 
Po-kun-ge-ah, and Wa-cop-me-naw. Perhaps each of these had a 
meaning for the Indians. We know very little about them. Wa-pe-si- 
tah was Meshingomesia’s favorite brother. When he died, Meshin- 
gomesia attempted a funeral oration, but broke down with emotion. 
Meshingomesia took Wa-pe-si-tah’s widow, Shick-a-way, Ke-ge- 
to-na-quah, into his own home. This gave to some the false impression 
that the chief had two squaws. Me-shin-go-me-sia married Ta-ke-no- 
quah, the daughter of a local chief. They had two sons, Pe-con-gah 
and Aw-taw-waw-taw. ‘They also took into their home as a foster 
daughter a part Indian woman, Elizah, daughter of James Miller, 
pioneer business man of Peru and an Indian woman. She married a 
part Indian, Joseph Winters. They raised a large family. The Winter’s 
home, just across the road from the Indian Village church and 
school, was well known to every one on the Indian land. 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE BAND 


For fifteen years during the eighties of the last century and the 
early nineties, Indian Village had one of the best bands in Indiana. 
Because the members were mostly Indian and because they were all 
skillful with some instrument, the band was popular and went far 
and near to play for public programs. Along with the Indians were 
their good friends, Nathan Lawson and his two sons, Edward and 


Shade. 


THe INDIAN VILLAGE BAND 


In the above picture, from left to right on the back row: 
George Godfroy, Nathan Lawson, Robert Winters, John Walters, 
James Winters, Frank Winters, Joe Young, Peter Peconga, Shade 
Lawson. Front row: Jacob Peconga, Edward Lawson, William Win- 
ters and a visitor. 


THE INDIAN RESERVATION 


This Indian Reserve along the Mississinewa was first granted to 
Chief Me-to-cin-yah and his band in 1838, perhaps because he had 
such a large family. The old chief died soon after and at another 
treaty in 1840, the same ten sections were granted: to the Me-to-cin- 
yah’s band whose chief was now Me-shin-go-me-sia. He continued as 
chief nearly forty years, until his death on December 16, 1879. All 
the Indians held this land in common. They built their cabins here and 
there as each liked, the chief having but little to say, except in the 
way of advice. These ten sections of land had a ten mile river front, 
so that all Indians might have as much access to the river as possible. 
The land was free from taxes, and Indians could not sue or be sued in 
courts. They were not citizens of the United States but rather wards 
of the government. 

Through the influence of designing white men, some Indians be- 
came dissatisfied and wanted to have privileges more like white men. 
Some of their best white friends warned the Indians to let good enough 
alone. Finally Me-shin-go-me-sia yielded and consented to petition the 
Congress of the United States to divide the land among the Indians. 
Congress passed such an act in the early part of 1873 and appointed 
a commission of surveyors and partitioners. This committee went 
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over the land and considered the value as it might be determined by 
location and richness of soil. There were sixty-three Indians in all, 
young and old, male and female. Each was to receive alike. The 
youngest child received as much as the old chief. Women received as 
much as men; and any Miami who had married a member of the Me- 
shin-go-me-sia band was to receive a portion: also any Indian who 
might have been adopted into the tribe. The divisions or farms ranged 
from 75 to 140 acres. The following outline indicates the families who 
received farms and the number of farms each received: 

Me-shin-go-me-sia and his wife, Me-tah-ke-quah, each 80 acres. 

Pe-con-ga, wife and children, nine farms. 

Aw-taw-waw-taw, wife, children and grandchildren, twelve 
farms. by 

The widow, children and grandchildren of Chapendoca, twelve 
farms. 

The children and grandchildren of Captain Dixon, seven farms. 

Waucoon and his children, eight farms. 

Jane Newman and her children, six farms. 

Other relatives of Me-shin-go-me-sia, seven farms. 

Because of our interest in the children and grandchildren of 
Me-shin-go-me-sia, we give their names and the size of the farm 
each received. Me-shin-go-me-sia and wife received their 160 acres 
just south of the church and school house. Their two sons and their 
children were located near them, mostly in Grant County, while the 
other Indians were located mostly in Wabash County. 

Peconga, 80 acres, west of his parents. 

Sock-a-chok-quah, 97 acres, north of her husband, Peconga. 

Chang-shing-gah, Melvina, wife of Nelson Taw-a-taw, 80 acres. 

Aw-taw-waw-taw, 77 acres, north of Melvina Tawataw. 


ELIJAH AND CHARLES Marks (Right) 
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Ching-gwa-saw, William Peconga, oldest son of Peconga, 80 
acres. 

Wah-pe-mung-gwah, Robert Peconga, 80 acres in Wabash Co. 

Mon-gon-zah, Jacob Peconga, located in Wabash County, 80 
acres. 

Pe-me-se-ah, Thomas Peconga, 89 acres. 

Ke-tah-ke-ming-e-quah, Mary Peconga, married George Godfroy, 
86 acres. ; 

Me-tah-quah-ke-ah, Peter Peconga, 82 acres in Wabash County. 

Oc-wow-le-men-dah, John Aw-taw-waw-taw, 84 acres. 

Ko-pan-o-quah, Lucy Taw-a-taw, wife of George Doles, 89 acres. 

Me-tah-ke-ke-quah, wife of Aw-taw-waw-taw, 93 acres. 

She-pe-ne-mah, Nelson Tawataw, 80 acres. 

Tah-con-sac-quah, Frances, daughter of Nelson Taw-a-taw, 80 
acres; > 

Me-tah-can-sac-quah, Emma, daughter of Nelson Taw-a-taw, 
and later wife of John Walters, 80 acres. 

Me-tah-ke-quah, Ellen, daughter of Nelson Taw-a-taw, 80 acres. 

Me-tah-con-saw, Camillus, son of Nelson Tawataw, 80 acres. 

The above list names only twenty of the sixty-three Indians who 
received farms. Only two of the sixty-three are living today—Elijah 
Marks of Marion and Charles Marks living in the western part of Wa- 
bash County. They were children quite young at the time of division, 
seventy years ago. There are some descendants of these Indians but 
not many. Emma, daughter of Nelson and Melvina Tawataw left sev- 
eral children who now have children. When the younger Indians be- 
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THE CONNER’s Mitt—a PAINTING BY H. G. DaAvisson * 
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gan to live in houses like the white man, many contracted tuberculosis 
and other diseases. Most of the descendants live in Marion, Wabash 
and Peru, where they work in factories, etc., not at all conducive to 
their best health. They live very much like their white neighbors. Most 
of them have inter-married with the whites and have all but forgotten 
about their Indian ancestry. 


CONNER’S MILL 
We will now move our center of interest from the church and 
school house to the river where stood the Conner’s Mill, until recent 
months when it was torn down. This old mill was quite.a land mark 
and its destruction should have been prevented. It was built in 1849 
by Jacob Lewis. One of the chief workmen in building the mill was 


Mrs. Ann Lawson at the doorway of her home on the Mississinewa 
Battle Ground. She is looking at Conner’s Mill 


Tue RicHt BANK OF THE MIssIssINEWA ABOVE CONNER’S 
MIL 
The battle was fought on the higher ground on the left of 
the picture 


JoserH WINTERS AND WIFE AT THE CaskxET OF THEIR DAUGHTER, 
HELEN 


Robert Winters, His Sister, Lilly, and her daughter, Verda. 

Many of the Indians were good actors —— 
Hulings Miller, who worked for fifty cents a day to add to the 
meager income of the family. He was the father of Joaquin Mil- 
ler, who became world famous as a poct. While Hulings Miller 
worked on this mill, his future, famous son played up and down 
the river enjoying the beauties of the Mississinewa. This fact alone 
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should have spared the old mill. For more than half a century, it serv- 
ed both white men and Indians. If that old mill could have talked, 
what a history it could have given. The name “Conners Mill”, was 
given it because of one of the later owners, Nelson Conner. He 
must not be confused with David Conner, one of the earliest 
pioneers of Grant County, who once owned a mill closer to Marion. 


THE MISSISSINEWA BATTLE GROUND 

Just east of the Conner’s Mill, on the north side of the river is 
the battle ground of the Mississinewa. It was the second largest battle 
fought in the state of Indiana, second only to Tippecanoe. The battle 
was fought on the 18th of December, 1812. General Harrison had de- 
feated the Indians at Tippecanoe, Nov. 7, 1811. Tecumseh was not in 
that battle but returned soon after from his trip to the south and tried 
to unite all the Indians against the whites. This was prevented largely 
by the great chief, Little Turtle, who advised his people, the Miamis, 
not to join Tecumseh. But Little Turtle had died in July at Fort 
Wayne. The Miami Indians disobeyed the advice of their great leader 
and joined the British and Tecumseh. Of all the Indians, none were 
more hostile to the Americans than these Miamis of the Mississinewa. 
Being more removed from the great highway of the Wabash River, 
they had been less influenced by the white men. They boasted that 
they were the pure bloods of the Miamis. In their villages the enemies 
of the Americans found a welcome. 

General Harrison knew this and did not want to go to'the relief 
of Fort Wayne and make his campaign against Detroit, leaving these 
Indians of the Mississinewa free to supply his enemies with provisions 
and men. So he ordered Col. John Campbell to proceed with a force 
from Franklinton, Ohio, (Columbus) to Dayton and _ Eaton, 
where he would get reinforcements and supplies and then with 
competent guides proceed against the Miami villages on the Missis- 
sinewa. His army consisted of .six hundred men. They arrived near the 
Mississinewa and attacked the village here. They killed a number of 
warriors and took many prisoners. They burned the village, except 
some houses in which they kept the prisoners. The army proceeded 
down the river a few miles, burning villages, and destroying what 
animals or grain they might discover. As night approached they re- 
turned to the site of the burned village and encamped for the night. 
Early the next morning, December’ 18, they were attacked by a large 
force of Indians, estimated to be about 300. A fierce engagement fol- 
lowed for about an hour when the Indians broke and fled. Campbell 
had lost eight men killed and many wounded. The Indians, he esti- 
mated, lost about forty men killed. The following report was writ- 
ten by Col. Campbell to General Harrison on the morning of the 
battle. Imagine the situation, even though he had some six hundred 
men, out here in this great wilderness, with no white men closer than 
Fort Wayne, and only a small force there calling for help, with the 
Mississinewa Indians all around and the report that Chief Tecumseh 
himself was at the mouth of the Mississinewa, planning to march up 
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the river to help these Indians, with ten of his men dead, including the 
brave Captain Bennoni Pierce and Lieut. Daniel Waltz, with most of. 
their horses killed and with many wounded soldiers who would have 
to be carried back to Greenville in bitter cold weather—such as this 
would call for bravery and courage of the highest order. Think of all 
this as you read the following letter: 

“Camp on the Mississinaway two miles above Silver Heel Town, 
December 18, 1812. 

Dear General: After a fatiguing march of three days and one 
night from Greenville, I arrived with the detachment under my com- 
mand at a town on the Mississinaway about eight o’clock on the 
morning of the seventeenth undiscovered. A charge was made on 
the town and many fled over the river, others surrendered, those who 
fled made resistance, firing across the river. Thirty seven were taken 
prisoners, whom I shall bring with me, including men women and chil- 
dren. Seven warriors were killed. After disposing of the prisoners, I 
marched a detachment down the river, and burned three villages 
without resistance. I then returned and encamped on the ground 
where stood the first village attacked. This morning a little before 
daylight, my camp was attacked by a body of Indians, (the number 
supposed to be between two and three hundred) on my right line oc- 
cupied by Major James V. Ball’s squadron, who gallantly resisted them 
for three quarters of an hour when the Indians retreated; after being 
most gallantly charged by Capt. George Trotter, at the head of his 
troop of cavalry. We lost in the action yesterday, one killed and 
one wounded; and in the action this morning we have eight killed and 
twenty-five or thirty wounded. The Indians have lost about forty 
killed from discoveries made. The spies are out now ascertaining the 
number. I have sent to Greenville for reinforcement and send you this 
hasty sketch; a detailed report shall be made to you hereafter. I 
anticipate another attack before I reach Greenville, but rest assured 
my dear general, they shall be warmly received. I have a detachment 
composed of the bravest fellows in the world. Our return will be com- 
menced this morning. Among our dead I have to deplore the loss of 
brave Captain Bennoni Pierce; also Lieut. Daniel Waltz of Captain 
Abraham Markle’s cavalry is mortally wounded. Their gallant conduct 
shall be noticed hereafter.” 

Yours with the greatest respect and esteem, 


John B. Campbell, Lt.” 


There is one thing Col. Campbell did not mention in this re- 
port; the Indian tradition of this battle emphasizes that their forces 
killed most of the horses of Col. Campbell’s men. While some of their 
stories may be exaggerated, yet some things indicate some truth in 
their version. The early pioneers did find the bones of many horses. 
Campbell’s retreat was hindered by a lack of horses. The fact that he 
did retreat caused the Indians to insist that it was an Indian victory. 
That view is not correct. This expedition did accomplish the purpose 
that Gen. Harrison had in mind for it to do. Some historians have 
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heaped criticism on Col. Campbell for his conduct of this expedition. 
But fairness would tell us that he was but doing his duty under Gen. 
Harrison’s direction. The Mississinewa Indians played only a small part 
in the future of this war. 

The importance of this battle has been greatly underestimated 
nor has the public expressed its appreciation of the sacrifice made. As 
long as society uses force to settle its national problems, we must 
show respect and appreciation to the men who give their lives in the 
fighting. Here on this field somewhere lie buried ten men who gave 
their lives in the course of duty; others died later of their wounds and 
suffering. No monument marks their graves nor records their accom- 
plishments. The State of Indiana has in a wonderful way adorned the 
battlefield of Tippecanoe. The battle ground of the Mississinewa was 
but little less important than Tippecanoe. 

The Mississinewa Battle Ground, the Conner’s Mill and the In- 
dian Church and Cemetery should have been taken over by the state 
and kept as a state possession under one management for the benefit of 
the public and for the education of the oncoming generations. Perhaps 
we may some day havea Sir Walter Scott, who will put in lasting liter- 
ary form our interesting pioneer and Indian history. While Conner’s 
Mill is gone and the old church and cemetery are very much in ruins, 
yet enough remains that an interested citizenship could restore 
much and give to Indiana one of its most interesting state parks. 

With our visit to the Mississinewa Battle field, we might close 
our trip over the Frances Slocum Trail. It is but seven miles to Mar- 
ion, and we should go over the Indian trail to that place where the red 
men so often went to trade. First a word about Jalapa. Conner’s Mill 
is usually located at Jalapa, although it is half a mile east of the remains 
of that once flourishing place. Two generations ago it had prosper- 
ous stores, drug stores, doctors, three churches and was a thriving 
country village. From the battle ground we follow the trail to state 


THE SUTTON ForD BrIDGE 
Four Miles North of Marion 
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road 15. This part of the trail was once known as the “Godfroy 
Trace.” over which Chief Godfroy often went from his trading post 
near the mouth of the Mississinewa to his reserve and trading post 
on the Salamonie in Blackford county. The Trace continued almost 
due east through Grant and Wells counties to the Salamonie | River, 
then up that river to the Godfroy Reserve and Trading Post, about 
seven miles southeast of the present little city of Montpelier. 

We will follow route 15 to Marion. We cross the Sutton Ford, or 
as it was often called, The Four Mile bridge, four miles north of Mar- 
ion. At the first road to the east, we will visit the site of the first set- 
tlement in Grant county, made by Goldsmith Gilbert in 1823. He con- 
ducted a trading post, which was purchased by David Conner in 1825. 
He conducted a trading post with mostly Indian trade for a number of 
years. This place was the scene of many drunken Indian orgies and 
many tragedies, for which the white man rather than the Indian 
was responsible. We will now follow the river road into Marion. 
This leads us through the Matter Park, named after its founder, 
Philip Matter, one of Marion’s most successful men. 


From Matter’s Park we can look across the river to the Me-shin- 
go-me-sia Country Club, named by the members in honor of the old 
Indian chief who lived down the river several miles. 


THE GRAVE OF Davi CONNER 


Marion, once the site of an Indian Village, later a great trading 
post for the Indians, has now become a large and prosperous city. 
Here are many things and places of interest, but a description of 
all this is beyond the bounds of this book. The Commercial Club of 
the city will provide information and literature for a visit to Marion. 
And this is the end of the Frances Slocum Trail. We do not know that 
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ROBERT PECONGA, JR., 


Champion Caddie on _ the 
SAMUEL McCuure, Sr., Marion Golf Course 


Pioneer Settler of Wabash 

County and Father of Samuel 

McClure, Jr., Pioneer Settler of 
Grant County 


Ross Bundy and wife, Marion, Indiana, with ‘their friends, 


Hon. Hal Phelps of Peru and Charles More (right) 
of Fort Wayne 
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Frances Slocum ever visited Marion. It is most likely that she did visit 
Chief Meshingomesia. Their families by marriage were to become very 
closely associated after her death. Since Chief Francis Godfroy was a 
very good personal friend, it is likely that she traveled with him over 
the Godfroy Trace. Along this trail there are names and history of the 
Indian, which influence us today more than we think. Every day we 
use words of Indian origin, that we little think of their meaning. 


“You say they all have passed away 
That noble race and brave, 

That their light canoes have vanished 
From off the crested wave, 

That mid the forest where they roamed 
You do not hear their shout— 

But their names are on your waters 
And you cannot wash them out.” 

....Mrs. Sigourney 


AT THE GRAVE OF MACONOQUAH, OCTOBER, 19, 1943 


(Left) Maxine McGuire, graduate of Marion, Indiana, high 
school, now a student in Manchester College, a great-great-great 
granddaughter of Maconaquah and (Right) Miss Frances Slocum, of 
Nicholson, Pa., visiting in Indiana, a great-great-great granddaughter 
of Ebenezer Slocum, a brother of Maconaquah. See Page 26. 
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BOOKS ON INDIAN HISTORY BY OTHO WINGER 


THE Lost SistrER AMONG THE MIAMIs 

A simple story of the life of Frances Slocum, with many illus- 
trations and many pictures of her friends and descendants. The auth- 
or’s close acquaintance with many of these descendants and his know- 
ledge of the Frances Slocum country in Indiana give him an advantage 
in telling the story in an interesting way to others. Four printings of 
this book have been sold. It is now out of print, but the story has now 
been retold in The Frances Slocum Trail. 


Tue Last oF THE MIAMIS 
This book gives the history of the great Miami Nation of Indians. 
Many pictures of the chiefs and leading men of the tribe are given. 
This book is now out of print, but much that is important is given in 
the Frances Slocum Trail. 


THE PotawATomi INDIANS 
This is the only history, as such, of this powerful tribe of In- 
dians. They were persistent enemies of the Miamis. This book gives 
pictures and biographies of their leading chiefs, marks their trails, 
locates their chief villages, and tells the story of many events that had 
much to do with American history. An attractive volume, well bound 
in cloth, for $1.00 post paid. 


THE FRANCES SLOCUM TRAIL 
In many ways this is the most personal and most interesting of 
the author’s books about the Indians. It will tell you the story of 
Frances Slocum and will guide you in a trip over The Frances Slocum 
Trail. Bound in good paper for 75 cents, postpaid. 


Address 
OTHO WINGER, 
North Manchester, Indiana 
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